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FEATURING: 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
with featured contributions by 
Grace Enckhausen + John Haefner 
* Harris Harvill + Roger Albright 
* Helen Rachford + Glen McCrack- 
en *¢ Leo Shapiro + William G. 
Tyrell « Charles Walden and 
related social study references. 
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A NEW TAPE RECORDER 
Yhat every School can Afford! 


With Many Effective 
Teaching Applications 


Now even the most economy 
minded school budget can afford 
this new Ampro miracle of tape 
recording. The record-breaking 
low price of this unit now 
enables every school to make full 
use in every classroom of this new 
teaching aid in many phases of 
school work—a few of which are 
listed below. For the complete 
story of this revolutionary tape 
recorder — use coupon below — 
today! 


ONLY 


om at 


\ including microphone, j 
take-up reel, radio- SPEECH CORRECTION can be PUBLIC SPEAKING classes may 
phono plug, speaker speeded up, made more effective make recordings of student speech- 


— amplifier through the use of before and es for later play-back with cor- 


after tape recordings of students rections and criticisms 
speech defects. 
—— 


Features of the 
New AMPRO MAGNETIC TAPE 
RECORDER AND PLAYBACK UNIT 


1 Lowest First Cost 


Today's greatest tape recorder value— only $94.50 com 





2 


plete! This unit ofters features not tound on recorders 
selling tor up to 50% more 


2 Hours of Recording on One 
Standard 7” Reel 


Almost twice as much recorded material on each reel of 
re-usable tape as compared with conventional tape 
recorders! 


Completely Portable 

The new design of this recorder makes possibl 

savings in weight and bulk. It weighs less d 

other recorder on the market today 2 
complete, in case, 


° 
Simplest to Operate 

A young child can operate this recorder. Operauc 
been reduced to its simplest terms. There are no cor 
cated gadgets to contuse the operator 


Engineered, Built and 
Guaranteed by Ampro 


a name tamous tor more in 20 years fort 
craftsmanship in the design and manutacture ot 


precision motion picture equipment 


SEND COUPON FOR CIRCULAR givin: 


details 


specifications, and illustrating many schoc 


tor this basically new tape recorder 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE classes 
can make effective use of tape re- 
cordings of expert foreign linguists 

checking their class recitations 
with the recorded sequence 


SLIDES and FILMSTRIPS are far 
more effective in class studies 
through the use of tape recorded 
commentaries and backgrounds 





CONTROLLED DICTATION for 
shorthand and secretarial classes 
is possible with handy, low cost 
tape recordings which may be 
used over and over again. 


TEACHING MUSIC can be simpli- 
fied by using tape recordings of 
protessional musicians compar- 
ing students’ efforts, making com- 
parisons and corrections 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, lilinois 


Gentiemen 





Please rush me full details and specifications on the new low 
sor cost Ampro Tape Recorder and Playback Unit 


NAME 


Precision Equipment 
Corporation 
Subsidiary CITY 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 








Versatile, New "Instructor" 300 
TRI-PURPOSE—SLIDES—FILMSTRIPS 
Threads in Quick "Push-in-Style" 


For new ease in projecting 2" x 2” 
slides and single and double-frame 
filmstrips, this is the projector which 
you should choose! Thread film in 
quick “push-in-style” or in the con- 
ventional manner . . . change to 
slides or back to filmstrips in a mat- 
ter of seconds . . . advance film or 
turn it back, as you please, with no 
danger of scratching or damaging 
film. Maximum illumination with 
300-watts through improved optical 
system. All elements coated. With 
5” S.V.E. Wocoted Anastigmat lens 
and case, complete, $90. 








THE ONE SOURCE FOR ALL 
FILMSTRIP AND PROJECTOR NEEDS 





Laidlaw Brothers—Primary Reading Textfilms 


A series of seven color and one black and white filmstrip prepared 
cooperatively by Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. and S. V. E. which aims to 
develop a primary reading vocabulary and reading techniques beginning 
with Reading Readiness and extending through Grade three. While 
these films are closely correlated with the Laidlaw Basic Readers, the 
reading techniques and the vocabulary developed are basic to any good 
primary reading course. 


Each color filmstrip with captions $5.00 
Black and White filmstrip with captions 3.00 


Write for your copy of the new Picturol Catalog list- 
ing over a thousand filmstrips in the §.V.E. Library. 














Making a Speech... 


isn’t such a difficult job when one has been instructed in 

the fundamentals of organizing the material. This 40-frame 

black and white. filmstrip, “How To Prepare a Speech”, 

covers the subject in graphic form and is the first in a set 

of eight on the subject of “The Communication of Ideas 

and Ideals”. Prepared by Bess Sondell, Ph.D., University of 

Chicago, for use on the High School and Junior College ' 

level. Interest is sustained through use of clever cartoon DI@) | T MEMORIZE, pal. One 
Musteations. good sneeze and you're sunk! 
Each filmstrip with captions in black & white $3.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY . CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

















See & Hear 


Featuring Audio-Visual Methods 
and Resources for the Social Studies 


CONTENTS 


The Film in Intergroup Relations. . . 

Understanding China and the Far East.... 
Canada Turns to the Informational Film. 
Films in the Grades 1-12 Social Studies. . .4 


Grand Canyon Visit: Via 2” x 2” Slides.. 


Using Audio-Visuals in the Social Studies 


How We Use Films in the Primary 
Social Studies 
The Primary Child’s World and A-V 
Materials 
See & Hear Reference Shelf 
A Directory of Audio-Visual Dealer Sources. 3! 
* * * 
Office of Publication 
812 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 
New York Bureau 
Robert Seymour, Jr., in Charge 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
° Los Angeles Bureau 
Edmund Kerr, in Charge 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Sez & Heaxr— The National Magazine of Sight & Sound in 
Education. Issue 6, Volume 5, published February 20, 1950. 
Issued 8 times annually from September to May inclusive during 
the regular school year. Published at 812 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. Phone WHitehall 4-6807. Earl M. Hale, 
President; O. H. Coelin, Jr., Publisher. W. W. Wittich, Editor. 
By subscription: $3.00 per year; $5.00 for two years. Foreign 
and Canada: $4.00 per year, $6.00 for two years. Entered as 
second class matter, October 19, 1948, at the post office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Entire Con- 
tents Copyright 1949. International Rights Reserved. Address 
all editorial and circulation inquiries to the office of publication 
at Chicago 10, Illinois. 














SINCE GUTENBERG 
Our Greatest Medium 


OME SOCIAL SCIENTISTS attribute the great 
awakening of mankind to the invention of mov- 
able type — to the Gutenberg press. Certainly the 

storehouse of man’s thinking, social planning, ideals 
and philosophies have been the printed pages of millions 
of volumes manufactured at low cost, distributed among 
ever-widening population groups. 

Less than a century ago, the printed textbook was 
making its advent in American education. It was the 
release of ideas to ever-increasing numbers of young 
minds eagerly pursuing their search for information — 
information which has developed the greatest technol- 
ogy of all time! 

Today, however, many social scientists are seriously 
contemplating the emergence of the greatest medium 
for the communication of ideas since Gutenberg — the 
teaching film, which as it combines sight and sound, is 
capable of revealing the world in any classroom of 
America. 

This new medium is accessible to the remote one- 
room rural school on the upland area of San Bernadino 
County, or to the crowded third floor of School District 
#37 in metropolitan New York. 

This new medium can gather and reconcile the care- 
ful thinking of frontier minds and organize that in- 
formation attractively so as to make its visual message 
perceptible to primary or intermediate-grade children 
or under different format to advanced learners. 

In the last ten years the teaching film has become an 
authentic and vivid addition to classroom instruction. 
Its co-worker, the filmstrip, has been added in increasing 
numbers of cases to provide the opportunity for leisurely 
examination, questioning, discussion and reference to 
a captured portion of a photographic document which 
moments before might have been revealed in 16mm 
sound and motion sequences. 

Together this pair is a welcome addition to classroom 
instruction because it offers that thing which thinking 
teachers have for years been searching to accomplish; 
namely, the setting up of backgrounds of experiential 
information upon which the child can then more intelli- 
gently pursue his reading and simple research activities. 

The growth of interested “publication” groups in the 
production of these films is marked on one hand by 
the great and colossal frontier enterprise of Coronet, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Jam Handy, McGraw-Hill, 
S.V.E., Young America and a host of others. Concurrent- 
ly with this development of the teaching film, comes 
a new “voice” from the West Coast. There, a small 
group of experienced photographers and school people 
are asking themselves the question: What can be ac- 
complished when school people work hand-in-hand with 
a small group of independent producers whose major 
objective is to pinpoint segments of the curriculum 
which lend themselves to the characteristics of this 
miraculous teaching medium, 16mm sound films? 

The Allied Independent Producers with their films in 


(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE SIX) 
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To receive YOUR Coronet Films 


catalog and 1950 


supplement, 


simply fill in this handy form 


and mail to: 


“Our World Neighbors” - 


Coronet Films 


Yes, in classrooms across the nation, you'll find Coronet Fliims—unsurpassed in 
the audio-visual field. Check these Coronet advantages—no other producer 


can offer so much! 


PRODUCTION: 


Coronet’s special techniques .. . developed 
In the only studio of its kind . . . teach the 
way you would teach. 


SELECTION: 


the nation’s largest production program 
brings you a new group of films every 
month through the year . . . offers you the 
widest range of subjects with up-to-dote 
sound and picture treatment. 


AUTHENTICITY: 


each film is personally supervised during 
production by an outstanding. educational 
authority ... assures you subject treatment 
that fits your academic needs. 


UTILIZATION; 


valuable teaching aids accompany every 
Coronet film ... Teachers’ Guides and swp- 
plementary material .. . insure full, perma- 
nent use of every film. 


Plan NOW to bring Coronet Instructional Films into your school or school system. 
Remember ...in nearly every subject... at every grade level, there is « 
Coronet film. Why not put a Coronet film AT THE HEAD OF YOUR CLASS? 


Released This Month! 


FILING PROCEDURES IN BUSINESS 
HOW TO OBSERVE 

LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS 
FRISKY, THE CALF 
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Coronet Films CORONET BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


SPARKY, THE COLT 
THE MEANING OF FEUDALISM 
GRAVITY 


LEARNING FROM CLASS DISCUSSION 
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(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 
the fields of social studies and science offer welcome 
supplements to the ever-growing sound film production 
which is so necessary to the life of the modern school. 

They, together with film producers per se and several 
Frankila = old-line text publishers who are now swinging their 
he weight into the production of 16mm films are producing 
the new hope through which American education can 
bring its youth necessary background experiences upon 
which socially-desired attitudes can be built — attitudes 
which will help the youth of today solve the yet to be 
revealed problems of tomorrow's world! 

Since Gutenberg—the greatest invention! Since 
Gutenberg — a medium of communication that tran- 
scends the old barriers of linguistics, of illiteracy. 
Through the sound motion picture film all can “see 
and hear,’ and upon new understanding build ever 
more lofty ideals! cies 
—W. A. Wittich, Editor 
Sight and Sound in the Month’s News: 

* A comprehensive report of the recent DAVI-AASA 
Atlantic City Conference of February 26-March 2 will 
be presented in these pages next month. The space 
demands of our Mid-Century and Social Science issues 
did not permit pre-convention coverage but this prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting audio-visual con- 
. ferences in recent history and it will be faithfully 
Encyclopaedia reviewed. ! | 
* The BIS motion picture Daybreak in UDI has been 

Britannica Films | nominated by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 

Sciences as a candidate for the best documentary film 
award of 1949. The films tells of the efforts of an 


AMERICAN LITERATURE SERIES | African tribe to carry out a community project and is 





Jefferson 


distributed in the U. S. by regional British Information 
Service offices. 

* Under a plan originated by the National Education 
Association the March of Time film The Fight for 
Better Schools is going to be leased to educational 
groups at about half the standard price. Order blanks 
for this subject may be obtained from the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. Terms of 
the lease call for use of the 16mm prints until Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, for $25. 

* The 1950 National Audio-Visual Convention has 
been announced for Chicago’s Hotel Sherman during 
July 30 to August 2. Bringing together members of the 
Educational Film Library*Association, the Film Coun- 
cil of America as well as dealers in the National Audio- 
Visual Association, the convention will feature an 
\udio-Visual Trade Show. Roa Birch, president of 
the Photoart Visual’ Service, Milwaukee, is chairman 
of these convention arrangements. ° 


r 








SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost 


ve ad High fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. 
Complete studio and laboratory services. 
Color printing and lacquer coating. 


ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. | 7315 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Wilmette, Illinois Phone: Endicott 2707 


New York « London + Chicago * Wilmette * Boston * Atlanta + Dallas + Pasade 


Order from your local EBF representa- 
tive, or write EBF, Wilmette 
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We wish we didn't have to 
PRINT this ad! 





We'd rather show you how much audio-visual Good projection is absolutely es- 

a. sential in classroom work. With the 
methods can add to your whole school program — Bell & Howell Filmosound you get 
make your teaching really come alive! unobtrusive operation. ... depend- 
able performance that means most 
Ask your nearest Bell & Howell representative hours of projection time. And it’s 
guaranteed for life*. With six-inch 
built-in speaker, $399.50. (Larger, 


“The Show Must Go On.” It tells just what fea- separate speakers available.) 


to arrange for you to see our special sound film, 


tures you should look for in a projector to make 


*During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or material 


your audio-visual program most effective. will be remedied free (except transportation ) 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell & Howell 


7184 McCormick Roan, Cuicaco 45, ILLINo1s 


"Our World Neighbors” 











DO YOU BELIEVE 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


_ ARTISANS OF 
FLORENCE 


_. BOUNDARY LINES 
__ BREAD AND WINE 
__ CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 
_._ HOW RUSSIANS PLAY 
_ ITALY REBUILDS 
_ JAPANESE FAMILY 
__ MARY VISITS POLAND 


1600 Broadway 





A Group of Japanese Musicians 


in promoting international 
understanding? 


high quality films can con- 
tribute to an improved in- 
ternational understanding? 


If so, then you will want to study carefully 


YOUR CHECK-LIST OF JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS 


Are all of these titles in your library? 
Are you making effective use of thern? 


Do you need additional prints? 


__ PACIFIC ISLAND 
__ PEIPING FAMILY 


PEOPLE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 
__ PICTURE IN 
YOUR MIND 
_._ POLAND 
_.. RUSSIAN CHILD- 
REN’S RAILWAY 
_. SAMPAN FAMILY 


To rent prints of these subjects order from your Film Rental Library. 


To purchase prints order from your Visual Education Dealer or directly 
from the International Film Foundation. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Inc. 


New York 19. N. Y. 





























* To provide the very extensive add- 
ed readership of this “World Neigh- 
bors” issue of SkE & HEAR with as 
many related social studies film 
sources as possible, this department 
will limit its listings to that area. 
We resume general “new materials” 
listings next month, with especial 
emphasis on the latest Science Edu- 
cation resources. 

@ The social studies, coincidentally, 
came in for considerable attention 


from producers these recent months. 
Academy, Coronet, EB Films, Frith, 
Films of the Nations, and Young 
America are among those with at 
least One or more series in this field. 
Academy Films is continuing its 
Great Rivers series with the filming 
of The Nile River; Coronet’s latest 
(1% 
reels, snd); Earning Money While 
Going to School (1 reel, snd); How 
to Think (1% snd) and 
France: Background for Literature 
(1 reel, snd). As usual, all these 


are Two Views on Soctalism 


reels, 


Coronet releases are available in 
either black and white or in color. 


JHO “Health Adventure” Series 

@ Jam Handy’s School Service De- 
partment (Detroit 10, Michigan) has 
just announced a forthcoming 
Health Adventures program of nine 
slidefilms. Of especial interest to all 
school health services, the new two- 
phase program will also be valuable 
to city and county health depart- 
ments for local and regional health 
education work. Details will be en- 
larged in the following issue, some- 
what closer to the actual release date 
next month. For social science refer- 
ence, the JHO slidefilms on Our 
Earth are recommended for basic 
geography and physiography classes. 


EB Films Lists These New Subjects 
@ Encyclopaedia Britannica films 
just announced include Circus Day 
in Our Town (1% reels, snd) for 
primary graders; The Nurse (1 reel, 
snd) which continues EBF’s series on 
“Community Helpers” and motivates 
children toward thinking of the 
nurse as an important guardian of 
health in the community. The Nurse 
also has vocational guidance possi- 
bilities for girls interested in nursing 
as a profession. 

@ Yours is the Land is a third EB 
Film of recent date, especially suited 
to the social studies, and dealing 
with national problems of land, for- 
est and water conservation (2 reels, 
snd and color). Several other EB 
releases such as Life of a Plant; The 
Ears and Heaying will be more ex- 
tensively reviewed in the Science is- 
sue coming up. 


See Lands Overseas Via FON 


' @ Youth and Summer in Sweden (2 


reel, snd) is typical of the full range 
of social studies material available 
from Films of the Nations, national 
film distributor for representative 
agencies of overseas lands, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Films of 
South Africa, Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
other lands including Britain and 
Scotland, are specialties of FON. 
Frith Covers the Social Studies 

@ Frith Films’ social studies mate- 
rial includes the following recom- 
mended titles: The U. S. Customs 
Safeguards Our Foreign Trade (1% 
reels, snd and color); Guardians of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-TWO) 
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Learning Time...!/2 
Teaching Time...3/5 


éa TAPE-RECORDING STUDIES 


The Educational Model 


SOUNDMIRROR 


is a complete unit. 
Model BK 428-B illustrated. 


Easy to carry. from classroom to 
classroom. 
Soundmirror brings professional 
standards to amateu; use. Now 
being used with outstanding 
success for 
®@orchestra and band 
practice 
® foreign language study 
®@ speech study and 
correction 
®@ music appreciation 
© dramatics 
® stenography 
© student practice sessions 
® aid to repetitive drill work 


30 minutes recording 
time, per reel of tape, 
fits classroom work 


be. schedules. 


—— 


Brash . .. for more than 10 years 


leaders in magnetic recording 
*Trade Mark Registered 


"Our World Neighbors" 


1.» epeorte 
now avatlable 


@ Instructors who used new teaching 

techniques with Soundmirror in their 
work knew that students were mastering work more 
quickly and more thoroughly . . . knew that this was being 
accomplished with Jess effort on both students’ and 
teachers’ part. 


Now authoritative tests have been made in a leading 
midwestern university—tests that show amazing results in 
student achievement. One of the rewarding results has been 
the amazing gain in teaching effectiveness—how, without 
the drudgery of repetition, the teacher uses Soundmirror 
“Magic Ribbon” recording tape and the students hear the 
teacher’s instructions in practice rooms as many times as 
they wish without the necessity of the teacher’s presence. 


Whatever you teach or supervise, this report now in 
booklet form contains information valuable to you. Its 
price is 50¢, but it will be sent without charge to accredited 
teachers. Please use the coupon below. 


SOUND MIRROR 


posse SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ! om om oe om oe om oy 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. D-S 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie 


Please send me, without obligation, the report on “Recordings and Self 
Tutoring” in classes where the SOUNDMIRROR was used. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Name of School 
Type of Work 

















FILMS FROM BRITAIN 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ACHIMOTA 


During the last generation many educational 
centers have sprung up throughout the African 
Gold Coast. One of these colleges wos built at 
Achimota and endowed by the Government. The 
college is coeducational and residential; the stoff 
both European and African. Their purpose is to 
train teachers to meet the dire need of new schools. 


19 minutes Rental $2.50 


DAYBREAK IN UDI 


Produced by the Crown Film Unit for the Colonial 
Office, with the cooperation of the Nigerian Gov 
ernment, this film tells a unique tale of the build- 
ing of a maternity home by the initiative and ef- 
forts of the natives themselves. The trials attendant 
on a scheme of such local magnitude are vividly 
portrayed and the District Officer of Udi Division 
plays his real-life role. 


45 minutes Rental $6.00 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 


The survey of the work being done by the British 
in Antarctica was produced for the Colonial Office. 
The men who comprise the various meteorological 
units serve for a minimum of two years. They 
beom weather reports to shipping lanes and by 
constant surveys gradually map out the frozen 
lands of the south. 


10 minutes Rental $1.50 


FATHER AND SON 


In the villages of Africa, the older generation is 
still haunted by ancient fears and superstitions. 
Education has broadened that view of the younger 
people. This is the story of a young Petty Officer, 
who returns to his village on leave. In the face 
of much opposition, he is able to introduce modern 
ideas on agriculture, medical treatment and navi- 
gction. 


14 minutes Rental $2.50 


FIGHT FOR LIFE 


The barren country of the Northern Gold Coast is 
being reclaimed by a Government project. This 
project aims to enrich the soil, to conquer the 
pests which destroy cottle, and to teach the 
African people the basic principles of scientific 
forming. The commentary was written by Julian 
Huxley. Produced for the Colonial Office. 


17 minutes Rental $2.50 


HAUSA VILLAGE 


Hausa Village lies In Northern Nigeria and its 
inhabitants are Mohammedans. Many of their cus- 
toms ore primitive, but they apply themselves 
with so much energy to farming and fishing that 


Films from Britain may be 


they thrive and prosper. The film presents a 
detailed picture of their daily life and shows the 
preparations for a wedding ceremony and the 
building of u house for the bridal couple. 


22 minutes Rental $2.50 


HERE IS THE GOLD COAST 


West Africa is energetically meeting the challenge 
to catch up with the modern world. In the Gold 
Coast, modern cities like Accra have progressed 
rapidly, but the hinterland is still primitive and 
poor. The British Government has allotted fourteen 
million dollars for the development and welfare 
of the colony. Work has aiready begun on the 
much needed wells, on scientific farming, on 
hygiene education. Mobile medical units travel 
from village to village and successfully combot 
the spread of contagious diseases such as yaws. 
The quantity and variety of exports are increasing, 
for many countries buy such things as bouxite, 
cocoa, gold and manganese from the Gold Coast. 
More schools are being opened, more children are 
going to them. There is much to be desired and 
there is o long way to go, but the need has been 
recognized and Africans have the will and ability 
to reach their goal. 


35 minutes Rental $5.00 


A MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 


The Mamprusi people of the African Gold Coast 
have already achieved a measure of self-govern- 
ment. The District Commissioner acts as advisor 
to the local chiefs, who collect taxes, budget the 
income, and maintain law and order. Under the 
supervision of the Commissioner, the Mamprusi 
administer justice in their own courts, develop the 
school system and strive to attain a higher standard 
of living. 


20 minutes Rental $5.00 


PARTNERS 


The needs of East Africa are gradually being met 
by a partnership of the white man with his skill and 
experience and the native African with his desire 
to help himself and his backward country. The 
Africans are learning engineering, medicine, 
science, hygiene, and agriculture, and they are 
passing their knowledge on to their fellow country 
men. 


17 minutes Rental $2.50 


VOICES OF MALAYA 


This is an account of life in Malaya today. Stil/ 
suffering from the effects of war, famine and politi- 
cal upheaval, five million people of four races — 
Malay, Chinese, Indion and European — are work 
ing side by side, endeavouring to bring to Malaya 
a life of peace and prosperity. Produced by the 
Crown Film Unit for the Colonial Office. 


35 minutes Rental $5.00 
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“BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


or from conveniently located B.1.S. or British Consulate offices in 


ORITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


2, » 
6, 4 
“Fever oO 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Washington, D.C. 
and from numerous educational and commercial 


film libraries. 


























nics of History 
or Our Schools 


A Teaching Film Report of the 
Audio-Visual Committee, National 
Council for the Social Studies 


by Roger Albright 


Director, Educational Services, 
Motion Picture Association of America 


ISTORY STUDENTS OF 
TODAY are now able to re- 
live the world events of the 

past in their own classroom. For 
these students now have access to 
the vivid scenes from all of the his- 
toric feature pictures that have been 
produced since the entertainment 
film industry began. 

Such films as Last Days of Pom- 
peti, Crusaders, and Antony and 
Cleopatra contain historic chronicles 
that history students up to now have 
been thumbing through textbooks to 
learn about. 

The idea of utilizing the historic 
films in this way began at the 1946 
annual meeting of the National 
Council on the Social Studies. It was 
here that the N.C.S.S. Audio-Visual 
Committee, led by Maryland State 
Teacher College’s Dr. William H. 
Hartley, was asked to contact the mo- 
ition picture industry to see if suit- 
able social study material could be 
excerpted from existing entertain- 
ment films for classroom use. 

Their idea had come from some 
English literature films which had 
used scenes from David Copperfield, 

1 Tale of Two Cities and others. Dr. 
Hartley wrote the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. and, as 
a result, began a. continuing and 
fruitful relationship. It was agreed 
that the National Council's Audio- 
Visual Committee would determine 
the content of the film excerpts by 
selecting the footage to be used. 

In New York the feature pictures 
were to be made available with the 
excerpting supervised by John E, 
Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc. which was to assume all 
finances involved. Committee mem- 
bers would give their services with- 
out compensation. 

Che committee held its first regu- 
lar meeting in March, 1947, at which 


Braslin of 
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The United Nations Assembly in session at Lake Success. 


e Visualize the Social Studi 


by Harris Harvill 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 


OR THE PAST FIFTEEN MONTHS, under a new Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, the State Teachers 
+ College at Troy, Alabama has been rethinking 
and reorganizing its program for the training of second- 
ary school teachers. One significant phase of this evolv- 
ing program of teacher training has been to determine 
the extent and place of emphasis to be devoted to 
audio-visual materials and techniques of instruction. 
During the fifteen month period approximately three 
hundred and sixty teachers-in-training or teachers-in- 
service, both in regular session classes or in on-campus 
and off-campus extension classes have either taken an 
elective course in audio-visual materials and methods 
or have taken general methods courses in which con- 
siderable emphasis was placed on auditory and visual 
teaching materials. Out of: this effort to evolve a re- 
vitalized teacher training program have come several 
convictions which seem fairly significant: 


Conviction Number One: Audio-visual teaching ma 
terials may be necessary in all fields of instruction; 
they are absolutely indispensable in the field of social 
studies. The necessity for improving the quality of 
instruction in the social studies has an urgency about 
it almost terrifying in its immediacy. 

For who but the social scientist shall guide the dis- 
turbed, hostile, embittered men toward understandings, 
skills and tolerances by which they may live in relative 
peace? Who but the social scientist can chain the terri- 
fying monster unleased by modern technology?) Who 
but the social scientist shall envision the productive 
power of science harnessed for the welfare of mankind? 
Who shall hold aloft the meaning and purpose of life 
in a democratic society? How can these things be 
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adequately taught without enlisting the most powerful 
of teaching tools? 

For the modern American citizen there is so much 
to learn and so little time for learning. Kaleidoscopic 
social change has produced problems gargantuan and 
complex. The information and understanding de- 
manded of today’s citizen is amazingly wide in scope. 
Information presented in graphic form furnishes an 
economical method of learning and a powerful mode 
of communication for this high-speed commercial and 
industrial society. Proficiency by students in the inter- 


* pretation of data presented in visual and graphic form 


and student skill in synthesizing information for graphic 
and precise presentation must be a primary goal of 
every social studies teacher. 

More than any other instructor the social studies 
teacher must concern himself with the attitudes of his 
students. Attitudes based on ignorance are the enemies 
rhe motion picture film with its un- 
equaled emotional appeal is the most powerful tool for 


of democracy. 


teaching desirable attitudes now at the disposal of the 
social studies teacher. 

Comments of high school students heard recently in 
the deep South after viewing T.F.C.’s The Process of 
Law Denied attest to the power of the mozion picture 
film to change student attitudes toward lynching. More 
excellent film material aimed directly at the teaching 
of democratic attitudes must be used by the social studies 
teachers. More such material should be manufactured. 


Conviction Number Two: Audio-visual aids to teaching 
are here to stay. A naive suggestion? Does not every- 
body know that? Unfortunately, no. Only recently a 


state school officer — a mature and respected school man 
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— speaking to an informal group of school people, said 
in evident perplexity, “I don’t know how much I go 
along with all this audio-visual aids business.” 

A college administrator, highly regarded for his con- 
tributions to education in the region, demurred at 
sponsoring an audio-visual conference, reluctant to have 
his college accused of promoting a “fad.” 

Both of these men would undoubtedly have been 
quick to agree, if pressed, that their opposition was 
directed only against unwise and frivolous use of audi- 
tory and visual devices. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that neither of these important educators, symbolic of 
countless contemporaries, had reached the point in 
their thinking where they could accept as basic educa- 
tional philosophy the idea that projected as well as 
unprojected audio-visual teaching materials are here to 
stay. They failed to-realize that, since this is so, it 
behooves every teacher training institution and public 
school administrator to promote an intensive and con- 
tiuous program of teacher education to get proper and 
eficient use of motion picture films, filmstrips, slides, 
recordings and other audio-visual aids to teaching. 

Young teachers and older untrained teachers must 
be prevented from ill-considered practices which jeopar- 
dize public respect and support for the entire audio- 
visual program of the school. 

The use of mechanical audio-visual devices in ‘schools 
(comparable to the recent history of vitamins) has passed 
through the successive stages of wild prophecy, trial 
and error, the debunking stage, and finally full-fledged 
acceptance of value. Recent articles and editorials — 
written by staunch advocates of audio-visual teathing 
materials — poked fun at adolescent ideas and extreme 
practices in the audio-visual field. They are really a 
healthy sign, an evidence of growth and maturity. One 
may laugh at past errors and outgrown ideas only when 
present status assures acceptance and security. Audio- 
visual aids to teaching are definitely here to stay. 


Conviction Number Three: In the great majority of 
cases producers and distributors of audio-visual teach- 
ing materials are motivated by a sincere desire to give 
school people the kind of teaching materials they 
for. The traditional and provincial distrust of the 
salesman can, it is evident, be immediately. discarded. 
Many representatives of producers of audio-visual ma- 
terials are themselves trained school men. Distinguished 
educators collaborate in the production of most visual 
and auditory teaching materials. Dealers seem sincerely 
desirous of dealing honestly with their school customers. 
If school people do not get the kind of audio-visual 
materials they desire, they must blame their own lack 
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UNITING OUR SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 


* The range of the social studies embraces 
the common interests of yvoung and old in 
these days of complex international relations 
and the manifold problems of human relations 
in everyday living. Within the ideal of the 


Film Council of America, there is a meeting 
place for proicssional educators and those 
whom the school serves in all the community 
Together they learn about the problems and 


potential of the informational] film. OH¢ 








of critical mindedness and lack of understanding of 
their own needs. The sincerity of the producers of 
audio-visual teaching materials deserves commendation. 
However, such producers must, as consistent policy, 
utilize every improved method of production and dis- 
tribution possible in order to reduce prices and lower 
the cost of audio-visual materials to the schools. The 
future of the industry depends on this as much as it 
depends on increased taxation to finance audio-visual 
programs in school systems. 


Conviction Number Four: Much mediocre teaching 
hides behind the flippant statement, “Audio-visual aids 
to teaching are nothing new. Good teachers have always 
used audio-visual aids.” Certainly it is true that the 
best teachers throughout the ages have made use of 
auditory and visual teaching devices, but it is also true 
that many teachers today would be far more effective 
teachers if they would acquaint themselves with the 
variety of new audio-visual materials available to the 
modern teacher and the multiplicity of ingenious and 
fruitful techniques possible in the audio-visual field. 
A quick survey of any average group of teachers to 
ascertain their acquaintance with available audio-visual 
material in a particular teaching field would likely 
produce eye-opening, perhaps discouraging, data. 

For modern social studies student, abstractions must 
come to life through concrete experiencing. The reality 
of the past must be seen in its relationship to the 
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present. Pressing personal problems demand the kind 
of guidance in which visual and auditory devices can 
assist. Global concepts demand map consciousness and 
intelligence. World neighbors must be vicariously vis 
ited and understood. 

Che proper, critical and consistent use of audio-visual 
materials is a must for the successful teacher of the 
social studies — and imperative for the future of Ameri 
can democracy. 


A CHALLENGE FOR TEACHERS 


.. + For the modern social studies student, ab- 
stractions must come to life through concrete ex- 
periencing. The reality of the past must be seen in 
its relationship to the present. Pressing personal 
problems demand the kind of guidance in which 
visual and auditory devices can assist. Global 
concepts demand map consciousness and intelli- 
gence. World neighbors must be vicariously vis- 
ited and understood. 

The proper, critical and consistent use of audio- 
visual materials is a must for the successful teacher 
of the social studies — and imperative for the 


future of American democracy 
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The Film in Intergroup Relations 


by Leo Shapiro 


Director, Department of Education, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Brith 


N ARTICLE which attempts to examine the sub- 
ject suggested in the above title usually makes 
its examination in a general way. Its experi- 

ences are set forth as fairly universal experiences; its 
conclusions tend to be stated as universal or at least 
quasi-universal. The purpose here is rather to describe 
the inter-relationship of audio-visual and human rela- 
tions materials, techniques, values, problems, in terms 
of the experiences of one of the agencies (but let it be 
understood, just one of them) which have done consid- 
erable work in this field. 

,I have chosen, as my agency, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, for obvious reasons of first-hand 
familiarity. I might just as validly have chosen any 
number of other organizations with similar purposes and 
related audio-visual activities. 


Real Interest in the Audio-Visual Field 


It should be made clear at the outset that the ADL 
has had a deep and abiding interest in the audio-visual 
field for a considerable number of years. Our interest 
can be inferred from the kind of financial commitment 
which we have made to this field, a financial commit- 
ment which ranges from $3,000 to $4,000 for a single 
filmstrip, to some $30,000 for a sound film. We have 
been interested in various types of the film medium — 
filmstrips, sound slidefilms, one-reel productions, 
graphics, etc. Inthe area of production, we have tried 
genuinely to get the most competent counsel and as- 
sistance; and we have not felt the slightest bit inhibited 
about utilizing the best services in this regard from 
coast to coast — literally. We have even set up a national 
audio-visual department, with offices in New York City. 

Perhaps the facts and figures of our distribution can 
tell the story briefly of how we have hammered away at 
the role of audio-visual in this field. These figures, by 
the way, are as of November 22, 1949. Our earliest film 


Animated cartoon in a recent ADL color fiimstrip. 


was One People; we have sold seventy-three prints of 
this film, a fair number for a first effort. 

But consider the figures.on some of our other mate- 
rials. Our sound slidefilm, None So’Blind —some 300 
prints sold; None So Blind in the silent strip version — 
885. prints; About People filmstrip — 800; Little Songs 
on Big Subjects — 300; Sing A Song of Friendship — 
about 250 prints sold. 


Considerable Activity in Film Distribution 


In addition, we have begun to do a rather large dis- 
tribution of two other films, Prejudice (done in coopera- 
tion with the Protestant Film Commission) , and Your 
Neighbor Celebrates Jewish Holidays, which is being 
circulated through Religious Films Associates; but it is 
sull a little too early to tell on these. 

I have not mentioned here the large circulation that 
has been done of other materials which are not actually 
produced by the ADL-—films like Boundary Lines, 
Brotherhood of Man, House I Live In, Intergroup Re- 
lations filmstrip series, Make Way for Youth, Labor's 
Challenge, and so on. 

We are interested in other aspects of audio-visual edu- 
cation — say, the precise kind of utilization of our ma- 
terials. For example, some months ago our Atlanta 
office made an estimate of which kinds of films are used 
for which groups throughout the Southern area over 
which the office has supervision. It found that by far 
the largest users of our films in the South were the 
church groups, easily half of the showings being for such 
groups. Approximately 20°% of our showings were for 
Jewish groups, and about another 20% for schools, al- 
though it was suggested that this last figure would jump 
10% or 15% over certain periods. ‘The remaining 10% 
of the showings were before civic groups and labor or- 
ganizations. 


) 


These Are the Films Which Our Groups Like 


This office found that the most popular film seemed 
to be Sing a Song of Friendship, about one-third of the 
showings being of this film; next came Boundary Lines, 
accounting for about 18% of the showings; Don’t Be a 
Sucker — 13°; The House I Live In — 12%; One People 
-8%; Brotherhood of Man—5%; Americans All-4%. 
The films most popular with Jewish groups were Sing 
a Song of Friendship, Boundary Lines, Don’t Be a 
Sucker. The most popular films with church groups 
were Sing a Song of Friendship, Boundary Lines, Don’t 
Be a Sucker, The House I Live In, One People. The 
films most popular with schools were Sing a Song of 
Friendship, The House I Live In, Don’t Be a Sucker. 

I give these statistics not because I am so impressed 
with their objective validity or their general implica- 
tions — although quite possibly, there may be both valid- 
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Members of the Gary, Indiana, Film Council 
held a recent informational film festival. 


ity and general implications in them — but above all, 
because I wish to suggest how intensively agencies like 
ours have gone into the problem of film utilization. 

The ADL is deeply concerned also with film evalua- 
tion. Many of our offices typically have a body of con- 
sultants from public schools, universities, and other in- 
stitutions in their respective areas. The Metropolitan 
New York Regional Office of the ADL, to take but one 
instance, has helped set up a teachers council, which had 
an audio-visual workshop a couple of months ago as a 
kind of dress rehearsal for the audio-visual workshops 
which this office is organizing in cooperation with per- 
sonnel from the New York City public schools. 


Do You “Think” or “Feel” About Films? 


At this workship a panel consisting of a high school 
principal and a well known book editor examined one 
of our films — never mind which one —and here some 
of the criticisms: “Very difficult to appraise this in terms 
of age level.” “Whoever wrote the text has done so 
without reference to the Thorndike Scale, because it 
has a completely mixed vocabulary coun.” “This film- 
strip lectures — something we try to get away from in 
the classroom. It doesn’t tell a story from which a moral 
can be derived — but repeats a moral and uses pictures 
in connection with the repetition.” “You are trying to 
reach everyone in an over-all age level attempt — and 
you reach no-one.” “Socrates himself could not have 
done this job in a forty-minute classroom period.” 

Again, I mention this as an illustration of the objec- 
tivity with which our personnel attempt to evaluate 
our own materials, Perhaps it should also be said at 
this point that the field of evaluation in general, and 
audio-visual evaluation in particular, seems to be such 
that the same film described in the above paragraph had 
received the enthusiastic approval of leading educators, 
who had seen fit to set forth their approval in print; 
and an audio-visual workshop held in the Chicago area 
several months before that in New York, had come to 
the general conclusion that this same filmstrip was an 
admirable teaching medium in every way. “De gustt- 
ous... 

From the above, one can see what some of the areas 
are where cooperative work is necessary, desirable, fruit- 
ful. On the local level the ADL regional offices — more 
than twenty as of this writing — are keenly interested in 
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Glen Burch, Film Council of America national 
secretary, speaks to the Gary council 


getting assistance from qualified people in the audio- 
visual field. Such people can help our regional offices 
in going over ideas with a view to possible production. 
They can help us work out auxiliary materials which 
can be of aid to a more effective utilization of human 
relations films. The experts can be of real assistance in 
helping us to set up workshops in audio-visual educa- 
tion, so that we can get an increasing body of qualified 
people who know a good film when they see it, and 
know what to do with it. They can serve as consultants 
for institutes, conferences, and especially workshops in 
intercultural and intergroup education, where audio 
visual consultants are coming to have more and more 
important roles as members of workshop staffs. Univer 
sities and school systems ask us time and again for 
audio-visual consultants who can be of help in analyzing 
the materials in intergroup relations, and in discussing 
matters of film utilization and evaluation. In a word, 
audio-visual personnel can help us in our regional 
operations — and [ am fairly well convinced that we can 
help them. 


On the national level, there are at least four aspects 
which deserve mention. 


First, in the area of publications. We would like to 
see a publication which makes thoroughly clear how 
to set up a good audio-visual conference in human 
relations. What makes a good conference of this kind? 
What are the necessary ingredients? What is the best 
way of bringing this kind of publication to the atten 
tion of various groups all over the country, both in the 
school and in the community? 
some of the excellent Film Council of America materials. 


Phis might well adapt 


We are certainly very much interested in having some 
bibliographic aids which give systematically the kinds 
of materials that are available, and for what purposes 
and for which groups. I say “systematically” with 
malice aforethought, and I mean the kind of systematic 
bibliography that one thinks of in connection with 
names like H. B. Van Hoesen, Ernst Bernheim, the 
Union Catalog, the Union List of Serials, and so on. 
We are a long way from systematic bibliography in the 
audio-visual field, and people working in the community 
feel the lack as much as people in the schools. 


There is an acute need, too, for something more 
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closely approximating objective evaluation. This is, of 
course, difficult in any field, and the whole field of 
literary criticism is littered with the corpses of those 
who have essayed the task of critical objectivity. But 
the need remains with us, and we feel more than a 
little confounded and confused when we get diametri- 
cally opposed judgments about the same audio-visual 
materials from presumably objective “experts” in one 
part of the country and another. Too often, the critique 
does not even take the trouble to disguise the subjective 
bias underneath. 

It would be desirable to get some kind of pooled 
process wherein one could feel some little assurance and 
confidence in terms of objective evaluation. Too often, 
evaluations seems motivated by litthe more than to 
write three hundred words of any kind to make a 
publication deadline. 


A second area of interest is the very important one 
of integrating human relations materials, values, and 
problems into the ongoing activity of audio-visual edu 
cation. “Integration” is a question which plagues us 
all, regardless of our field, whether it is the relationship 
of audio-visual education to general education, or life 
adjustment to general education, or (as in this case) 
human relations to audio-visual education and the re- 
lation of these to general education. We would like to 
have some assurance that there is sufficient sensitivity 
to intergroup problems on the part of audio-visual 
personnel so that their conferences will include matters 
of intergroup and interpersonal relations as a normal 
part of conference business, and not only when there 
are special circumstances like a human relations agency 
serving as co-sponsor of a meeting. The interculturalists 
cannot be everywhere, and they must rely on audio- 
visual personnel and on all educators for that matter, 
to see to it that intergroup relations gets its proper 
place in the conference sun. Human relations must be 
everybody's business. It has not been up to now. 


A third general area of cooperation is that in the 
“Early Childhood” field. We have needs in all the age 
fields, of course, but particularly so in this field. ‘This 
need is pointed up by some extremely significant re- 
search which has just emerged from a study called 
The Philadelphia Early Childhood Project, directed by 
Helen Trager and Marian Radke, and done with the 
cooperation of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Techonology, the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, and the Philadelphia Fellowship Com. 
mission. The study has been published in popular form 
in periodicals like Woman's Home Companion for No- 
vember, 1949, and in fuller, more scientific form in the 
Journal of Psychology and Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs. 

Far from showing what many school people have 
often believed — namely, that intergroup prejudice and 


cleavages come rather late in childhood — this study 
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. shows, instead, an awareness of group identity and of 


group cleavages at the ages of 5-8 in kindergarten and 
grades one and two, with antagonistic attitudes express- 
ing themselves towards Protestants (1%), Catholics 
(10%), Jews (27%), Negroes (68%). While with all but 
one of the groups there were varying degrees of accept- 
ance, there was‘no acceptance or “pro” group for the 
Negro. Surely, this shows how early we must begin 
our therapeutic work, that actually we cannot begin 
too early; and this truth is applicable to the audio-visual 
field as it is to every aspect of the educational process. 


The fourth general area of cooperation on a national 
level is that having to do with audio-visual education 
and teacher education. Those of us who work with 
human relations agencies realize too well the strategic 
role of the teacher. We are not interested merely in 
having teachers become more educated in human rela- 
tions. We are not interested merely in having teachers 
become better educated in audio-visual education. We 
are interested in the more profound goal of adequate 
teacher education, and even more, general education, 
because we have a genuine faith that the educational 
process remains, as always, the long way round but the 
shortest way home. We have found from hard experi- 
ence what others have been able to find in the pages 
of Dewey and Kilpatrick — that the best kind of teacher 
in human relations is not necessarily the one who knows 
this or that little fact or figure on race or culture or 
film, but the one who has been brought through edu- 
cation to a broad awareness of the total dynamics of 
intergroup and interpersonal relationships, and particu- 
larly of his role in this dynamic process. We have faith 
that adequate education fends to make for sensitivity 
to human relations, and that as teacher education will 
become increasingly adequate and self-critical, we shall 
have as a valid part of teacher education a concern with 
audio-visual materials and human relations values and 
techniques 

Concretely, we would like to see.a pilot project or a 
set ol projec ts which attempt to investigate the elements 
of an adequate teacher education set-up in a selected 
number of teacher-educating institutions, and the role 
in that set-up of the audio-visual and intergroup and 
interpersonal relations. We would like to see to what 
extent teachers are emerging from such institutions 
sensitive to the issues, values, materials, techniques, 
which, without question, ought to be, and are not often 
enough part of their equipment. 


+ * * 
These Are Our Problems — and Yours 


These are merely a few of the problems which we, 
of ADL, have encountered in our .work in the audio- 
visual field. We believe that some of them at least are 
significant enough and imperative enough to justify a 
cooperative approach on the part of more than one 
group. We are ready to play a part in such an endeavor, 
whatever part might seem feasible and desirable. But 
we are humble enough to confess at the outset that we 


need help. That is, all of us. & 
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UNDERSTANDING CHINA AND THE FAR EAST 
THROUGH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


by William G. Tyrell 


of Columbia University, New York City 


HE UPHEAVAL of seventeen years of war seems 
to be reaching its tragic climax in China today. 
Throughout other areas of the Far East, revolu- 
tionary forces are changing the lives of countless mil- 
lions of people. And in America, citizens, more than 
ever before, are turning their eyes and interests in 
the direction of the Far East to seek meaning in the 
events and to inquire about America’s stake in the 
course the future may take. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the coming generation have clear objectives and 
human attitudes about these people living in different 
and unfamiliar circumstances. Teachers must make 
the children aware that they are real people living out 
their only lives. For a realistic and vivid understand- 
ing of people and their cultural and social institutions, 
a selection of worthwhile audio-visual materials is 
available. The careful use of these instructional aids 
should be valuable for establishing a direct and in- 
timate knowledge of this important part of the world 
These complex issues are presented vividly in an 
overall account of current developments in the area 
in When Asia Speaks (film, 20min., Brandon)!. Im- 
portant introductory materials are also included in 
the series of transcriptions, Introducing the Peoples 
of Asia and the Far East (13min. each, FREC). Pro- 
duced by the public schools of the District of Columbia 
in cooperation with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the transeriptions are lectures by prominent 
authorities that have been abbreviated. Asia Calling (5- 
12”” recordings, New World) is another comprehensive 
approach to understanding peoples of the Far East, 
providing, as it does, authentic musical selections, tra- 
ditional in the area, combined with interviews with 
English-speaking, Christian leaders in the areas treated 
in this discussion—China, Japan, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Malay, and India. 


FILMS ABOUT CHINA 


*% What is China? (film, 23min., TFC) is a brief but 
effective introduction to the subject. By the: skilful 
editing of a quantity of materials— some of them from 
familiar Hollywood productions—and the use of maps 
and scenic views, this becomes a comprehensive account 
of topography, climate, living conditions in rural and 
urban areas, and especially of the people of China 
It is a summary that should be as useful for young 
classes as for more advanced groups. A follow-up filro 
of the life of a middle-class Chinese family would be 
1 All references to “‘films’’ are to 16mm sound motion pictures that are in 
black and white unless ‘‘color” is mentioned; ‘‘strips’’ are $5mm_filmstrips; 
“recordings” are commercial phonograph records, played at the regular 


speed; “transcriptions” are 16” discs and require a 33144 rpm machine. A 
key to the producers appears at the end of the section. 
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Peiping Family (2\min., IFF). This is the story of 
the family of Dr. Wu, an American-educated teacher 
of biology. Julien Bryan's production is a sympathetic 
view of the struggles faced by the parents and their 
seven children in the midst of the food-shortage and 
distressing inflation. Yet many daily activities go on 
in spite of these problems: the children play American 
games and the family prepares for a traditional birth 
day celebration. As only one aspect of life in China, 
however, it should be supplemented by other impres 
sions. Oriental City (film, 20min., UWF) reveals the 
habits and customs in an urban trade center, Canton. 
A unique existence is that of the sampan dwellers, those 
Chinese whose entire existence is spent on river boats 
where living may be free but conditions are destitute 
Sampan Family (film, 16min., IFF) relates how one 
such typical family works and survives on the Min 
River. The hardships of humble peasants in the 51 
River valley ini their efforts to grow rice on the avail 
able acreage with only a few crude tools is presented 
graphically in Farming In Southern China (film, 20 
min., UWF). People of Western China (film, 10min 
EBF) shows life in another region of China where it 
rigation and bamboo-culture are conspicuous activ 
ities along with handicraft work and silk-making. Sim 
ilarly, the peasants of Yunnan Province spend part of 
their day away from the cruel farm work in the pro 
duction of crafts objects that can be sold in a nearby 
market. This is shown in The Chinese Peasant Goes 
To Market (film, 10min., Gateway) . 
tive regional qualities of Chinese life are shown in 
Northern China, Parts I and /1 and in Southern and 
Western China (strips, SVE). 

materials considerable emphasis 
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There is in these 
on the influence of custom and tradition in contempo 


rary institutions. ‘This mixture of the cultural heritage 
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and such modern problems as family living, health, 
education, transportation, and communication is dis- 
played in In The Chinese Manner (strip, 62fr., VW), 
one of a series entitled “Through China’s Gateway.” 
Another in this series, China’s Tomorrow (72fr), dis- 
cusses significant aspects of the past and present and 
the basis for the future. Other strips of the series are: 
China’s Children, Food For China, and A Nation of 
Scholars.2, China’s Glories of the Past (strip, SVE) es- 
tablishes concretely and vividly a background for con- 
sidering the importance of China’s contributions to 
world civilization. A specialized but striking setting 
for comprehending the rich artistic heritage is the ex- 
hibition of photographs of Peiping (25 panels, Life), 
made by the famous photographer Dmitri Kessel. Also 
combining past and present is the material on China 
available in picture-portfolio or filmstrip form (20 
plates or 40fr., ICP), while Journey to Kunming (film, 
30min., Gateway) depicts the strange contrast of prim- 
itive customs and progressive surroundings at the fa- 
mous terminus of the Burma Road. People of China 
(transcriptions, FREC) consists of seven transcribed 
programs, prepared during World War II, by experi- 
enced writers and interpreters of China. These would 
also be useful for developing an understanding of the 
life and culture of the people. The ptograms touch 
on such subjects as life in China, Chinese history, 
Chinese humor, and China’s contributions to the West. 





OTHER UseFuL MATERIALS ABOUT CHINA 


None of these references discusses the conflict of ideol- 
ogies going on in China; some, indeed, avoid complete- 
ly any political allusions, while others, such as the 
items in “Through China’s Gateway,” make passing 
comment to the issue. A clear-cut review of the sub- 
ject, as of early 1949, is Civil War In China (strip, 45fr., 


NYT). More dramatic, but even more dated, is the 
1945 “March of Time” film, China (18min.) 


FILMS ABOUT JAPAN 


* Similar realistic materials that provide an under- 
standing of social organization in Japan are also avail- 
able. Island Nation (film, 20min., UWF) emphasizes 
the features of life where resources are limited. Show- 
ing scenes of agricultural practices and the operation 
of specialized industries, this is a panoramic summary 
of Japan. Useful for displaying the essentials of family 
life in pre-war Japan, Children of Japan (film, 11min., 
EBF) is a close-up view of home surroundings of a 
middle-class, urban group. It describes such subjects 
as clothes, school and play activities, and a cherry blos- 
som festival. Other scenes of pre-war Japan are pre- 
sented in Cities and Merchandising, Life and Indus- 
tries, The Home, and Rice Culture (filmstrips, SVE) . 
A post-war film on family life in Japan, Japanese 
Family, was released in February, 1950. This is a story 
of a family of Japanese silk-weavers and pictures in 
true documentary style the daily routine of both adults 


2 This series can also be obtained with accompanying transcriptions of inter- 
pretative comments spoken by the noted writer of Chinese topics, Pear] Buck. 


Mr. Kawai and his family are the leading characters 
in the new 16mm film “Japanese Family.” 


and children in a typical middle-class Japanese post-war 
home. 

The extent to which pre-war institutions have been 
modified by efforts of the Occupation to foster democ- 
racy and promote political and social reform comes to 
view in The New Face of Japan (strip, 47fr., NYT). 
Report On Japan (film, 19min., RKO) is a generalized 
view of the United States occupation. 


FILMS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 


* Representations of life, work, and culture in the 
Philippines and scenes of urban society in Manila are 
available in SVE filmstrips. Overviews of the new re- 
public are provided in The Philippine Republic (film, 
l6min., MOT) and A Nation Js Born (film, 20min., 
RKO). These films also touch on economic activities, 
education, and the development of national pride, in 
spite of the variety of cultural levels throughout the 
archipelago. 


FILMS ABOUT SOUTHEAST ASIA 


* Underlying the political turmoil of southeast Asia 
and the adjacent islands of Indonesia are human be- 
ings faced with problems of everyday existence; how 
this existence is influenced by social institutions is 
depicted in several useful classroom aids. In Tropical 
Mountain Land—Java (film 20min., UWF), the cam- 
era follows a train in its descent from the mountain 
heights to sea level. The railroad route through the 
rich resources thus demonstrates the variety of pur- 
suits and activities that are followed as the train is 
loaded, at successive stops, with tea, kapok, rubber, and 
cocoa. Basic facts of the Netherlands East Indies (SB) 
are also contained in a kit consisting of maps, charts, 
pictures, and filmstrips. Here, too, the features of 
life and environment are conveniently arranged for 
classroom study. Other scenes are in Dutch East In- 
dies: Life and Work (strip, SVE). Authentic native 
music, which is devoted primarily to religious rituals 
and dance ceremonies, can be used to extend the base 
of social understanding. Music of Indonesia (4-10” 
recordings, EFL) provides a cross-section of the music 
of the islands and of the Malayan mainland. The un- 
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familiar harmonies of this music have also been ar- 
ranged for the conventional western instruments in 
Music of Bali (3-10” recordings, Schirmer) . 

Political issues, as well as cultural and economic 
features, are discussed in Indonesia—An Empire’s Prob- 
lem (film, 18min., MOT). The film traces the back- 
ground of Dutch rule and the independence movement 
and discusses the points of negotiations between natives 
and Dutch before self-rule was granted. 

A useful introduction to life in Malaya is Malay 
Peninsula (film, 10min., Coronet), This is a rapid sur- 
vey of the peoples in cities and villages, their principal 
economic activities, their religion and the interaction 
of primitive and modern cultures. An intelligible por- 
trait of primitive social existence in the area is presented 
in Nomads of the Jungle—Malaya (film, 20min., UWF). 
In it, the unit of the family is stressed, and the way 
in which it must exploit the basic resources of the trop- 
ical region is told with skill and realism. 

The activities of the inhabitants of a typical atoll 
in the Pacific area are pictured in Pacific Island. This 
particular film was made on Likiep, one of the Marshall 
Islands group but might well have been any one of 
the other islands im this area. 


Outstanding social documentaries are presented in the 
“Earth and Its People Series’ (UWF). 


FILMS ABOUT INDIA 


* A class showing of Farmers of India (film, 20 min., 
UWF) would make almost unforgettable such charac- 
teristics of the great sub-continent as extreme poverty, 
crowded living, crude standards, and religious customs. 
Yet Chota Lal’s family in the middle Ganges valley, in 
spite of their ineffective farm equipment, has food to 
sell. ‘They are able to buy clothing and allow young 
Chota Lal to attend school. Scenes shift skilfully to 
show the family working in the fields, in their simple 
home, in the teeming city, worshipping in the temple, 
and Chota Lal in school. Basic materials.for understand- 
ing the human qualities of the complex society and cul- 
ture of India are available in the display, Peoples of 
India (28 panels, Life), thirty pictures by the’ distin- 
guished photographer, Margaret Bourke-White; in the 
filmstrip, Peoples of India (SVE); in the portfolio or 
filmstrip on India (18 plates or 40 fr., ICP) ; and in the 
characteristic musical expressions in Folk Music of India 


“Our World Neighbors” 


(4-10” recordings, EFL). A vivid, colorful account of 
many of the-prevalent customs and traditions of a Hindu 
community is Village in India (color film, 10 min., 
TFC). A recent March of Time production, India — 
Asia’s New Voice (17 min.) also includes some of the 
religious customs of the caste system; primarily, however, 
the film provides views of those perplexing economic, 
social, and political questions that confront the new 
dominion government. ° 





SOURCES OF THESE MATERIALS 

Brandon Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1], Ill. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 

Folkways Records and Service Corp., 117 
West 46th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Federal Radio Education Commission, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Gateway Productions, Inc., 40 Freraont 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Life Photographic Exhibitions, Room 1909, 
Time and Life Building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

New WorldNew World Recordings, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 

School Service Department, New York Times, 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
16mm Educational Division, RKO Pictures, 
Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 

N.Y. 

SB The Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 West 166th 
Street, New York 32, N.Y. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Di 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N.Y. 

Visual Workshop, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Coronet 
EBF 
EFL 
FREC 
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ICP 

IFF 
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Editor’s Note: A great ma 
jority of the useful films and 
filmstrips listed in this com- 
prehensive article are avail- 
able in your nearest school o1 
regular commercial library for 
preview or rental. There are 
many outstanding materials 
among these subjects . . . use 
them wisely — but use them! 
This is a highly important 
area in the social studies. 





Executives of the Langley (B.C.) Film Council and 
other district groups preview films for programs of 
general community interest. 


ANADIAN EXPERIENCE with 16mm films has 
been one of constant discovery since the early 
days when non-theatrical films were first shown 

nationally 
gram). 
No other medium of education has involved so many 


(as part of the wartime information pro- 


people in planning its action. Films have given both 
conviction and initiative to the people who might have 
been intimidated by a more academic cultural scheme. 
Films have re-emphasized the democracy of the intellect. 

During the year February, 1948, to January 31, 1949, 
almost 100,000 film showings were made. Over nine 
million Canadians, 42 per cent more than the previous 
year, saw films which were either borrowed from local 
community film libraries or shown as monthly programs 
on rural film circuits. 

Past Decade Was a Period of Growth 

Most of this growth has occurred in the ten years 
which have elapsed since the National Film Board was 
established in 1939. Although since the war NFB field 
staff has dwindled, the audience tor ]6mm films has 
continued to expand. Begun as an information service 
conducted entirely by NFB, film distribution is now 
operated almost entirely by citizens’ groups. 

While it was NFB who stirred up interest, and con 
tributed experience in the use of new visual tools, 
it was recognition of their utility by many individuals 
and organizations which gave the growth of visual aids 
its impetus. The part played by school teachers is an 
example. 

Fifteen years ago school teachers seeking material 
which would illustrate our Canadian story found little 
to help them. Thousands of teachers taught children 
whose only contact with the rest of Canada came from 
their textbooks—and few of these were adequately illus 
trated. Day after day they had to build from their own 
limited experience a picture in words of a young coun 
try’s growth. 

Today, teachers tune in school broadcasts from a 
well organized radio system, and obtain films for class- 


room use in a variety of ways. The larger city school 


OF OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


HOW ONE 
IS USING 


Canada Turns to the 
Informational Film 


A Mid-Century Report . 


on the National Film Board's Contribution 
to the Use of Films in Canada's Schools 


boards and some district boards have organized their 
own film libraries. Each provincial department of edu- 
cation has an extensive library which serves schools 
which own projectors. Schools without machines may 
use the NFB equipment and the circuit program which 
reaches them once a month. There is at least one school 
film on each program but frequently the Department of 
Education supplies the local NFB office with additional 
teaching films for school shows. ‘This type of operation 
lacks the desirable feature of “the right film at the right 
time” so teachers often book a specific film from theit 
department’s library for showing with the NFB. pro- 
oram. 


Cooperation Helps Establish Libraries 


In most parts of Canada, communities are purchasing 
equipment on a co-operative basis in order to make use 
of NFB programs. In Westmorland-Albert counties in 
New Brunswick, for example, from four to ten rural 
schools share a single projector. Blocks of films made 
up from the provincial library are circulated by the 
school superintendent for the area. Even the training of 
teachers in the use of films is a co-operative enterprise 
in these counties. The practical training in operating 
the projectors is done by NFB field represerftatives, 
while the more academic training in the application of 
film as lesson material is given in short courses arranged 
by the Department of Education. 

\fter nine years of experiment in assisting visual aids 
programs for schools, it became evident last spring that 
if the demands from schools for specific Canadian ma- 
terial were to be met a long term plan was needed. 

I'wo things were done. The Film Board distributed 
ten thousand questionnaires to teachers in order to 
tabulate their needs, and provincial directors of audio 
visual education were invited to Ottawa. 


Answers Guide the Film Board in Programs 


The questionnaires provided a long list of needed 
topics and have given each a rough priority rating. ‘The 
directors of visual education have offered advice and en- 
They listed the subjects which they felt 
were required, they pointed out successful and unsuccess- 
ful production techniques, they offered their continuing 
assistance in reporting requests for new topics and in 


couragement, 


evaluating those to be produced, and they impressed 
upon everyone the greatness of the need and the im- 
portance of what NFB called its “Classroom Aids Proj- 
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ect’. The wording of the name is significant. Earlier 
films for children were documentaries not especially de- 
signed to fit a specific classroom lesson; films produced 
as part of this project will be primarily for such class- 
room use. “Aids” means that the project envisages the 
production of not only films but of filmstrips, picture 
sets, and such other media as the individual subject re- 
quires. 

Federal government departments also reported their 
interest in the project. Some already had made aids 
particularly for classroom use, others described their 
plans in this field. 

Programs for Schools Now Taking Shape 

What is so encouraging to the average school teacher 
is that now, two months after the conference with the 
directors of visual education, the same enthusiasm still 
prevails and the actual visual aids are taking shape in 
the studios. Three films on birds, for example, are 
complete and are being printed in the laboratory. Six 
filmstrips on the geography of Canada require only the 
printing of the accompanying manual. Other filmstrips 
on Canadian history and many other subjects are in 
production. For those teachers without projection equip 
ment, two experimental sets of still pictures are being 
produced—one on coal mining and one on pioneer life. 
It seems fairly certain that the Classroom Aids Project 
as a whole will result in at least twenty-five new teaching 
tools per year, each of which will assist in presenting 
some lesson on the Canadian curricula. 

The development of visual,aids for formal education 
has been paralleled in the broader field of cultural life. 
Where 15 vears ago a Canadian film was seldom seen in 
the neighborhood theatres, today about half the theatres 
in Canada show Canadian shorts. NFB has made and 
is making hundreds of films directly related to the 
interests of housewives, farmers, fishermen, industry, 
healtheand welfare agencies, youth organizations, adult 
educational groups and a host of others. Through all 
of these productions we try to maintain the common 
objective of inculcating an alert citizenship founded on 
the understanding and sympathy of one group for 
another. & 


Canadian youngsters in a classroom follow the screen 
adventures of the “Black Bear Twins” as projected by 
a Film 


soard representative. 


“Our World Neighbors” 
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Films in the Grades 1-12 
Social Study Curriculum 


by Charles B. Walden 


Curriculum Coordinator for Wi 


consin 


State Department of Public Instruction 


COMPLETE STUDY of the relationship of films 
and filmstrips has currently been completed for 
the grades 1-12 social studies sequence in ow 

state. It has been one outgrowth of a six-year curri 
culum study. 

The Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program was initiated in 1944 as people began to fore 
see the end of the war. Its primary purpose was to help 
teachers in planning the kind of school curricula which 


would adequately prepare children and youth to meet 


the complex problems of a world newly at peace, These 


problems were aggravated by the great technological ad 
vance represented by new and highly effictent imple 
ments of death. It was recognized that our very survival 
depended upon our ability to take up the slack between 
our social thinking and action and this technological 
advancement. While the situation was one which de 
manded immediate work with adult groups bearing the 
responsibilities of citizenship, the long «ange job of 
developing, through our educational institutions, th 
kind of citizen of the future who might deal eflectivel) 
with similar and more complex problems of human 
relationship became a major task for the schools. It is 
with this task that curricalum planning in Wisconsin is 
concerned. 

In the early stages of the program several things be 
came apparent. The first of these was a willingness to 
accept a very broad definition of the term curriculum 
The curriculum is conceived as being all the learning 
experiences of youngsters utilized by the school in the 
achievement of accepted purposes. Selection of these 
learning experiences rests upon three criteria 
1. The developmental characteristics of children and 

youth at different maturity levels 

Phe demands made upon children and youth by 

the:society in which they live; 
3. Accepted principles of learning 

It soon became apparent, too, that interest was not 
centered alone on what learning ¢ xperiences were to be 
considered a part of the curriculum and why they were 
selected. Equal attention has been gwen to how thes 
experiences were to be undertaken in the classroom 

In accepting this broad concept of the meaning of 
curriculum, with equal concern for the “what", the 
“why” and the “how”, it was evident that curriculum 
planning was no longer the job of the so-called expert 
in a given field. It called for knowledges and unde 


standing beyond the grasp of one person. To bring those 
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(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 
necessary knowledges and understandings to the task 
wide participation of teachers became a vital part of 
the Wisconsin program. There were two levels of or- 
ganization, both highly important. On the state level 
were the statewide curriculum committees. They were 
made up of representative teachers from all levels of 
education and from all sections of the state. Their re- 
sponsibility was that of undertaking to provide some 
form of assistance to local school staffs in a given area 
of the curriculum. In most instances this assistance has 
taken the form of printed curriculum guides. The other 
level of organization was that set up in a local school 
system for the purpose of improving the local school 
program. Such organizations are on the firing line. 
They face the problems, many of which are peculiar to 
a given situation. They use the resources of the state- 
wide committees in the study of these problems. They 
arrive at tentative solutions and try them. They share 
with other school systems through the statewide or- 
ganization. 

This organization for curriculum development with 
its acceptance of a broad concept of curriculum, a con- 
cept which indicates a concern for the “why” and “how” 
as well as the “what”, has led to the use of a wide 
variety of learning experiences and teaching and learn- 
ing materials. Playing an important role are various 
audio-visual materials. ‘The Statewide Social Studies 
Committee provides an interesting case study. 

The first production of this committee was a bulletin 
entitled “Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies Pro- 
gram”. It outlines a sequence pattern for the social 
studies from kindergarten through the twelfth grade 
with suggestions as to the scope of the experiences on 
each grade level. One of the most important sections 
of this bulletin, however, is the “Point of View”. Here 
the teacher’s attention is directed at the importance of 
knowing the individual child — his strengths, his weak- 
nesses — and planning learning experiences in terms of 
this knowledge. Here is found a highly important state- 
ment to the effect that no change in purpose and no new 


sequence is of much consequence unless it is accom- 
panied by the adoption of newer classroom practices of 


promise. 

This committee then devoted its effort toward illus- 
trating these important statements made in the “Point 
of View” of its first bulletin. The first step was to col- 
lect resource units based upon the newly suggested 
sequence and made by teachers in the field. One such 
resource unit is now available for each grade level. All 
of these are rich in a variety of learning experiences 
which should be helpful to teachers in planning to meet 
the differing needs, interests and abilities of individual 
children. They, too, are rich in the variety of teaching 
and learning materials which are included, with much 
attention being given to audio-visual materials. 

The most significant contribution in this field, how- 
ever, is the publication “Audio-Visual Materials for the 
Wisconsin Social Studies Program’,* prepared by the 
Statewide Social Studies Committee and now available 


*Copies of this Bulletin may be secured by sending a request to State 
Superintendent of Education, George B. Watson, State Departinent of Public 
Instruction, The Capitol, Madison, Wisc. c 
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for distribution. It is actually the work of a sub-com- 
mittee under the direction of Mr. John Hamburg of 
Edgerton, Wisconsin, which worked closely with the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University of Wis- 
consin. In this bulletin an attempt has been made to 
list both films and filmstrips which are keyed to the 
sequence suggested in “Scope and Sequence of the Social 
Studies Program”. Not only are these films and film- 
strips listed for each grade level, but specifically under 
the various problems suggested for each grade. As ex- 
pressed in the foreword of this bulletin, it is the hope 
and belief of this committee and others vitally con- 
cerned with the program of curriculum development in 
Wisconsin that this bulletin will help teachers provide 
in some measure that variety and richness of learning 
experiences which will more nearly meet the needs, 
interests and abilities of all children and youth. * 


GRAND CANYON VISIT 


by Glen McCracken, Principal 
Thaddeus Stevens Elementary School, New Castle, Pa. 


ECENTLY WE UsED The Grand Canyon Area* color 
slides in three of our intermediate-grade social 
studies classes. The slides nicely reveal the park 

area through vivid color photography; more important 
— interest and enthusiasm was high. 

Following the preliminary showing of the slides, each 
group was told that the information they saw would be- 
come the basis for their further investigations. Not only 
were the children encouraged to find out about the 
Grand Canyon itself but more than this, were expected 
to explore questions about the geology of the region, 
rock formations, elevation of the canyon at the. base 
and at the top, and other interesting questiony— why 
doesn’t the Mississippi cut a similar crevice in the earth 
as the Colorado does? etc. 

Again following the showing of the slides, the chil- 
dren were allowed to select a committee which would 
investigate one of the interesting problems we had set 
out in advance to investigate. Soon the committees were 
at work investigating information both in their class- 
room and school libraries. Each of the committees came 
back not only with the information that they had sought 
to locate but many other facts — how the Colorado got 
its name — what the word means — information about 
the climate of the canyon — the animal life — plant life 
and habitations. One committee brought back a report 
on the distance from New Castle to the Grand Canyon, 
the various routes over which one might travel, and the 
probable cost of a trip to visit this area. 

In general, our experience with the slides was most 
gratifying. The slides themselves were well done; they 
were clear, of good color and representative of the vari- 
ous aspects of the Grand Canyon itself and surrounding 
areas. Our experiences with the slides provoked lively 
discdssion, and most important — motivation which led 
the youngsters toward research investigations of their 
own. e 


* ‘The Grand Canyon Area — 36 color 2” x2” slides are available from 
Philp Photo Visual Service, 1218 American Avenue, Long Beach 2, California. 
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E MUST KEEP ABREAST 
of current affairs in our 
schools. Can we do it? Do 
we read the newspaper regularly? | 
mean really read it! Not just the 
comic page and the sports page. Do 
‘ you occasionally look at the editorial 
page? How many of you read an 
entire front page article rather than 
just the headlines? That’s what we 
are going to have to do if we're to 
be informed. 

But more than that we must de- 
velop ways of finding the true facts, 
and using those facts to"make correct 
judgments—that is as correctly as we 
can! 

Here’s how we'll try 
things. 

Have you ever listened to Edward 
R. Murrow? He’s over CBS station 
about 6:45. I recorded his last eve- 
ning’s newscast on our school tape 
recorder and will play it for you this 
morning! Then, we'll take a few 
minutes to discuss what he’s talking 
about. Listen carefully, please! 

* * - 


to do these 


(broadcast) 
* You've heard the latest news. 
What are the main items you caught 
on that broadcast? 
Bud: Steel prices are going up! 
Dave: The Pope.is remeving all 
Catholic communists from the Cath- 
olic Church. 
Janet: What about ‘Truman’s talk to 
the nation about the economic situa- 
tion? ; 
Bud: He said the government should 
run on an unbalanced budget, spend- 
ing more than it takes in. 
Haefner: And what was he recom- 
mending all through his campaign? 
Fred: He said they should try and 
cut their taxes. 
Haefner: He said that? 
Fred: Yes. 
Haefner: Is that consistent with what 
he’s been saying? 
Boy: No. 
Haefner: What does he want to do 
now? 
Boy: Raise taxes. 
Haefner: What 
reactions? 
Eileen: If I were a Republican I 
think I’d be against his program! 
Fred: I think the circum- 
stances I’m for it! 
Haefner: How is it possible for two 
people listening to the same speech, 
for one to say, “I’m for it,” and the 
other to say, “No it’s not right?” 


about some other 


under 
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Using Audio-Visuals 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT 


by John H. Haefner 
University High School, lowa State University 


Aren't we dealing with exactly the 
same facts? 

Betty: Sometimes people want to 
listen to some things while to other 
things they'll close their ears. 
Haefner: You mean you select what 
you want to believe? 

Betty: I meant that many people 
listen to the things that they want 
to hear and avoid what they don’t 
want to hear! 

Haefner: You believe that people 
close their ears to facts and just 
believe what they want to believe! 
Lois: Yes. Different people “look” at 
facts in different ways. 

Haefner: If facts are facts, don’t you 
have to “come out” at the same place 
with them? 

Lois: Well, people may misunder- 
stand them sometimes, or, overlook 
them. 

Haefner: Think that for a 
minute. If you and I are working 
on a problem and we both use the 


about 


same figures, the same facts and ma- 
terial, don’t we have to come out 
with the same answer piece? 

Bud: I think it depends on people 
and the different ways they interpret 
facts. 

Haefner: Your is that 
people don’t have to come out with 


answer two 
the same answer if they use the same 
facts. 

Haefner: I’d like to make a list. 
We'll call it “Things That Affect the 
Use of Facts.” Point one: Betty said 





that what you “are” might make a 
difference in how you approach facts. 
(1) Your profession or work may 
affect fact interpretation. (2) A per- 
son sometimes believes what he 
wants to believe. We've got two sug 
gestions here. Let's hear another one. 
Girl: Well, maybe if he already has 
some personal opinions, he uses those 
personal opinions on the new facts. 
Haefner: Who wants to suggest an 
other word that goes right along with 
that? 

Judy: Well, what about prejudice? 
Haefner: All right, point 3 — “pre- 
viously formed opinions and preju- 
dice may influence use of facts,” is 
another point. Another suggestion? 
Eileen: | think propaganda has a lot 
to do with it! 

Haefner: Eileen, do you think we 
ought to use a term like propaganda? 
What do you mean by propaganda? 
Eileen: Well, if you see or hear some 
thing often enough, you “believe” it 
after a while. 

Clyde: Any printed or written mes 
sage from one person to another 
person or group of people to influ 
ence them into a certain way of 
thinking would be propaganda. 
Haefner: That's a good start, but you 
left out something very important. 
Lucy: Well, it could also be spoken 
material, 

Haefner: Right. Point 4 — propagan- 
da influences our use of facts. Any 
thing that’s designed specifically to 
gain support in one way or the other 
is propaganda, The important thing 
for us to study is deliberate use of 
propaganda. Anybody 
a fifth point to that list? 


want to add 


Lucy: Sometimes you get so emotion 
ally stirred up over something that 
you are not able to form a true con 
clusion; vou just let your emotions 
guide you and not your head, 

Haefner: Can you give me an illus- 


tration of that? (OVER) 
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Lucy: I think that sometimes in the 
school elections when there’s some- 
body running who you don’t like, 
you go around and say, “Oh, we're 
not going to vote for him. He’s hor- 
rible.” You really don’t look at his 
qualifications. 

David: Sometimes we do things at 
football games and basketball games 
that aren’t exactly based on facts or 
thinking. Sometimes our emotions 
just carry us away and we razz the 
referee. Actually when you stop and 
think, you may actually agree with 
his decisions. 
Haefner: Point 
our use of facts. Here we've got some 
things that affect us in our use of 
facts. Now I'd like to suggest some- 
thing along that line. 
Where do we get our facts? Where 
What are they? 
How can we get them? 

John: You can get them from other 
people. 

Ted: We can get facts from a news- 
paper. 

Haefner: You've suggested only two 


5— emotions color 


else same 


do they come from? 


sources. Can you observe facts? Use 
a simple illustration. How big is this 
desk? What's the dimension of this 
desk. 

Student: Oh, about 2’ x 2’. 

Haefner: Is that a fact? 

Student: No, it’s her opinion. 
Haefner: Can sl.2 make it a fact? 
Betty: By proving it. By measuring 
it. 

Haefner: Yes, but how much of our 
information can we get directly from 


our own personal observations or 


measurement? 
Bob: I think the only things that you 


can get from your own personal ob- 
servations are things that happen 
right around you. For the rest of 
them, we pretty much have to accept 
what we hear and read. 

Ted: Almost all of the news we read 
in our newspaper or hear over the 
radio is made some place else. If you 
hear something, you don’t fly down 
to South America or some place to 
find out whether it’s true or not, you 
just have to accept it. After a time 
you pretty mu¢h know what sources 
are reliable and what sources might 
just be merely sources of propaganda. 
Haefner: Facts are funny things. We 
may have the facts available, but it 
doesn’t mean we come out with the 
right solution because there are so 
many things that can affect those 
facts. 

To help us in our study, I have 
selected a film which shows how 
facts must be carefully chosen in 
order to arrive at good judgments. 
In a high school situation in this 
film, things that we have been talk- 
ing about this morning are further 
explained. The question will come 
up as to what are the facts? You will 
see very clearly that you’ve got to 
push behind the facts and ask ques- 
tions about using the facts. 

In this film, How To Judge Facts, 
you're going to come across a few 

One of the 
What 


first is 
irrelevant 


strange terms. 


“irrelevant.” does 
mean? 

Bob: Something which does not have 
any bearing on what you are talking 
about. 

Haefner: Are you satisfied with that 
definition? The word “analogy?” 
Student: An “analogy” is analyzing a 
situation by means of another situa- 
tion. 

Haefner: Pay special attention to the 


analogy in this film! An “analogy’ 
is good providing you don’t misuse it. 
Haefner: Helen, how could an anal- 
ogy be misused? 

Helen: Instead of simplifying, you 
could use an example that would 
change the fact. 

Haefner: What's an assumption? 
Lois: Taking for granted something 
you don’t know is true. 

Haefner: Unless you start with a fact 
what's going to be true of your think- 
ing? 

Lois: Your thinking isn’t going to do 
you any good because your assump- 
tion isn’t true, 

Haefner: Watch for assumption in 
this film. O.K. I think we're ready 
for the film. 

(Film, How To Judge Facts, shown) 
How To Judge Facts, Sound, 10 min. 
Shows how rumor develops from 
half-truths, misinformation, and un- 
substantiated opinion. Illustrates ne- 
cessity of accurate facts in story of 
high-school reporter checking rumor 
that football 
sacrificed to buy a film projector. 
Emphasizes dangers of irrelevant 


uniforms were to be 


facts, false analogies, assumptions, 
platitudes, and 
(Coronet) 
Haefner: Has anyone any comments 
to make, on the film? 

Student: The football uniforms had 
nothing to do in the end with the 
movie projector. 

Student: It was a fact! 

Student: But there was no basis for 
using it. 

Haefner: What was the analogy be- 
ing made in the film? John? 

John: Well, that they were going to 
get the movie projector from the 
uniform fund. 

Ted: He thought that as long as they 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FOUR) 


double meanings. 
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HERE ARE MANY experi- 

ences that cannot be gained 

during any one excursion or 
field trip, but are possible through 
the use of carefully selected films, 
the viewing of magnified close 
ups, the opportunity of seeing over 
and over again some action or way 
of doing or seeing frequences of 
things possible to be seen only over 
long periods of time—all these are 
the contribution of the teaching 
film—the primary grade level teach- 
ing film. And often very vivid visual 
images are retained by the children 
after seeing these films—images that 
help the primary child reproduce in 
paintings or in drawings the ani- 
mals or activities they have seen in 
the film, or to produce their ideas 
through oral communication or even 
dramatize plays, 

Many Films Are Used 

For these reasons it has been our 
plan, particularly during the last 
few years, to use many 16mm sound 
motion pictures and filmstrips to 
facilitate teaching of the social stu- 
dies in our primary grades. Yes, ac- 
tual experiences are still arranged 
for the children, field trips and ex- 
cursions, but field trips and excur- 
sions today are being supplemented 
by projected experiences from which 
the children gain additional vivid 
vicarious experiences as a result of 
their viewing the film, discussing its 
contents and many times review- 
ing the film, which has been care- 
fully selected by the teacher and 
which is pertinent to the subject 
being studied. 

Our first grade social studies unit 
for this fall has been ‘The Farm.” 
We used a number of films to aid 
us in our work. ‘These films are list- 
ed at the end of this article, and 
the films we have used together 
with filmstrips have been brought 
to our children in the carefully or- 
ganized manner which is set forth 
here. 

Summer Experiences Reported 


We inuroduced our study of the 
farm by allowing the children to 
relate their summer experiences. 
Many of the children have visited 
farms and they were encouraged to 
give their reports of their experi- 
ence to the other children. Conver- 
sations about changing seasons at 
the fall of the year led very easily to 
the question of fall harvest. 

Our second opportunity was find- 


“Our World Neighbors" 


From the ideas we see and hear about, spring our ability to lend meaning 


to our beginning reading acttwittes. 


How We Use Films 
in the Primary Social Studies 


by Grace Enckhausen 


First Grade Teacher, Thomas Jefferson School 


ing out what the children would 
like to know about farm life. The 
question was asked, what would you 
like to know about the farm? Yes, 
as a teacher I had my own ideas in 
mind, but more important, my first 
responsibility was to challenge the 
children to give us their reactions, 
which we carefully listed on the 
blackboard. Here is a list of the 
children’s questions. (1) How do 
farmers milk cows? (2) How does 
the farmer pick corn? (3) Where 
do farmers get animals? (4) How 
and what do farmers feed chickens 
and pigs? (5) How does a farmer 
make fields? (6) How do pigs eat, 
also cows, calves, etc? (7) How is 
butter made? (8) How do they 
harness a horse? (9) Do we get 
bacon from pigs? (10) Why do 
farmers have barns? (11) Do far- 
mers wash chickens? (12) How does 
the farmer get wheat? What does 
he do with it? (13) Where are the 


South Bend, Indiana 


stalks of corn? Why do farmers 
plant corn? (14) What pets do far- 
mers have? (15) What do they do 
with tractors? (16) Do they have 
mules? (17) Why de they grow hay? 
(18) Are all farms alike? They 
wanted to know about chicken, dai 
ry, potato, grain, and other kinds 
of farms. 
Discussion revealed that many 
sources of information would have 
to be investigated in order to find 
answers to the myriad questions 
which the children asked. It 
very logical then, 4o continue with 
the where we could 
find information in answer to our 
many questions. Here is where the 
children decided they look 
for such information. 
a. Books of farm 


was 


discussion of 


could 
animals, . activ- 
ities and stories. 

b. Flat pictures of the farm and 
animals. 

c. Information 


gained through 
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How We Use Films: 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 





conversation with others. 

d. Films—both movie and strip. 

So that interested teachers may 
see how we pursued the studies 
of carefully selected films as source 
material, the following is suggested 
because, as our children investiga- 
ted film source materials, they were 
able to gain so much _ pertinent 
material through an orderly and 
thorough investigation such as this. 

1. Discussing what the children 
wished to learn from a film. 

2. Showing the film. 

§. Conversation period in which 
facts learned from the film were 
discussed. 

4. Reshowing the film. 

Because we wished the children to 
have general concepts of the farm, 
we presented the films Farm Ani- 
mals and Animals of the Farm at 
the beginning of our study. Other 
films* were used as class need was 
developed in the discussions indi- 
cated by the questions previously 
listed. In developing this unit with 
different classes, no definite order of 
use for a series of films is maintained 
but each film is introduced when 
class discussion makes it appropriate. 

The early showing of the first two 
films gave the children an over-all 
concept of farms which was valu- 
able not only in further develop- 
ment of this unit, but also aided cor- 
relation with other subjects. Speci- 
fic correlations follow. 


‘Correlation with Daily Activities 

(1) Reading 
The showing of all of our farm 

films motivated the children to do 


better reading. They became in- 
terested in comparing and associat- 
ing pictures found in books with 
scenes from the films. Picture books 
were shared by small groups. Some 
books contained familiar words so 
they were able to read to each other. 
Their heading vocabularies were in- 
creased for they learned the names 
of animals, poultry, grains, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, berries, farm activities, 
implements and buildings. A list of 
farm words was compiled and print- 
ed on a large chart. Word meanings 
were clarified such as root, store 


* Farm Animals is an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Film; other films mentioned on these pages are 
available from Coronet, Official Films, Frith 
Films, SVE, United World Films, and Young 
America Films. (see Primary Issue of See & 
Hear bibliography). 
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(storing of grain), tractor and oth- 
ers. Short stories about the films 
were made into charts which were 
read and re-read. Pictures for these 
charts and a large poster were paint- 
ed. 
(2) Art 

Because of the opportunity of 
viewing animals, parts of animals, 
and animals in motion through the 
use of films, the children were mo- 
tivated to paint and draw more ac- 
curate, interesting, colorful pictures. 
Visual images were retained and 
then used in these drawings. Farm 
scenes were remembered and _ so 
helped the children to give balance 
to their pictures. 
(3) Literature 

Oral expression was spontaneous 
and interesting. Scenes, such as the 
feeding of the chickens and driv- 
ing home the cows, were dramatized. 
The films recalled to the minds of 
some children experiences of their 
own and enabled them to share with 
others more vividly, facts that they 
had learned. One child expressed 
a desire to make up farm poems. 
Other individuals contributed 
rhymes of their own. Such compo- 
site poems as these were written. 
“We saw a mother cow and her calf, 
His legs were so wobbly we had to 

laugh.” 
“I didn’t know what it was all about, 
I’ve never seen a pig root with his 
snout.” 


“Why does the farmer grow wheat? 
So we can have good bread to eat.” 


“Once the farmer worked all day 
Bringing in a load of hay; 

Now he doesn’t ’haf ter 
Because he has a tractor.” 
bacon 


“You'll give us and pork 


chops too. 


* 


Primary grade children 
learn about farm life in 
their social studies: a 
scene from “Bringing the 
World to the Classroom” 
an EB Film audio-visual 
demonstration of the 
value of these modern 
teaching tools in the cur- 
riculum. 


* 


Your coat will make us a leather 
shoe.” 

(Which provided an opportunity 

to explain that shoes are made from 


hides of cows.) 


(4) Music 


One of the films had sound effects 
that interested the children. They 
wished to .imitate the sounds the 
animals made, and these sourfds 
were made into little songs—songs 
which the children created out of 
their new “film gained” experiences. 





Correlation with Succeeding Units 





The study of pets and animals of 
the zoo evolved from our study of 
the farm. Dogs, cats, lambs, pigs 
and sometimes chickens were found 
to be farm pets. One child said, “We 
have pets, too, but they are not the 
same as the farm pets. Let’s talk 
about our pets.” The film Care of 
Pets was then shown and we were 
definitely launched on our next 
unit, “Pets”. 


Before this unit was finished, in- 
terest in wild animals had begun. 
To link this study of ‘Pets’ to “Ani- 
mals of the Zoo” we used the films 
The Cow and Its Relatives and The 
Horse and Its Relatives. These will 
be followed later by the films Ani- 
mals of the Zoo, Black Bear Twins, 
Bruins Make Mischief and How Na- 
ture Protects Animals. 


This study of zoo animals will 
lead naturally into a spring unit 
on the circus at which time Here 
Comes the Circus, Elephants and 
other films will be used. 

Truly, ‘our world” is being re- 
vealed to us through films and film- 
strips, films and filmstrips careful- 
ly selected and used to bring us ex- 
periences out of which to create. @ 
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This group of children is learning basic addition com- 
binations and facts through experiences with objects. 





The Primary Child’s World 
and AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


A Living, Learning Environment for Every Child 


EARNING ‘THROUGH ex- 
perience makes education 
thrilling and significant for 

children in their first years in 
school. Yet while first-hand learn- 
ing is best in developing most con- 
cepts, there remain many instances 
because of the limitations of time 
and place, where learning must be 
vicarious. Then, audio-visual ma- 
terials provide the nearest approach 
to real experience. 

Experience in his home is the 
child’s first teacher. He finds out 
for himself that the kitten can 
scratch and that the heater can 
burn. In the neighborhood around 
his home he gains more informa- 
tion directly. Play, an important 
part of all of his activities, is his 
chief method of expression. His 
play is absorbing and seems es- 
sential to good mental health. 

When the child enters school, 
his horizons are broadened. As 
he brings only his individual back- 
ground of experience, he needs 
many common experiences, both 
real and vicarious, with his class- 
mates, to continue his growth. 
Thus the school provides a model 
home and play house in which chil- 


"Our World Neighbors" 





by Helen Rachford 
Director, Division of Audio-Visual 
Education, Los Angeles County Schoo! 
with pictures by 
Grace Adams, Photographer 
and Supervisor of Instruction 
Division of Elementary Education 
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Los Angeles County School 





* * * 


dren may continue their experi 
ences—together! 


What Kinds of Audio-Visual 

Materials Are Most Effective? 

Instructional materials, in the 
broadest sense of the term, which 
fit into the child's pattern of- life, 
are varied and available every 
where. These materials are impor- 
tant because of the information 
they give and also because they 
open other avenues of expression 
through construction, creative writ 
ing, drawing, reading, rhythms, 
and songs. For example, experi 
ences in construction help boys and 
girls to clarify ideas and to extend 
their learnings. Audio-visual mate- 
rials as an integral part of teaching 
keep the program from becoming 
book-centered. 
Children respond to concrete ob 


These little Nisei boys in a typical Los Angeles County 
school classroom are learning to construct an auto ferry. 


jects during their learning experi 
ences. In the arithmetic lesson, the 
use of objects such as quart, pint, 
half-pint bottles, or cartons to look 
at, handle, and compare the 
amounts of liquid they hold gives 
exact and real meanings and in 
creases common understanding. Ba 
sic arithmetic facts learned from 
real experiencing allow the chil 
dren to really understand the num 
ber processes. 

Taking care of animals—a hen, 
rabbit or hamster—keeping them 
clean, feeding them, breeding them, 
and charting periods of incuba 
tion provides opportunity for more 
direct experience. Most children 
gain a great deal of confidence and 
satisfaction through caring for ani 
mals or poultry. To care for, feed 
and play with his hamster is to 
understand, Later reading about 
pets will be undertaken with high 
purpose and ease of association 
the symbol for the idea! 

We Explore the Community 

Another of the aims of the school 
is to help the child understand the 
community he lives in. Obvious 
lv, the best method of learning 


(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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BRUMBERGER 
SLIDE BINDERS 


All-steel, rigid, non- 

worp frame, with 

gloss. Prote-ts ogainst 

finger prints, scratch- 

es, dust. Rounded 

edges for eosy insertion into viewer or pro- 
jector. May be used over and over—simple 
smop assembly. 

No. 1156 for 2” x 2” slides. 20 for $1.59 
Economy pockage for 2” x 2” slides 

No. 1157 saves over 12% 120 for $8.40 
No. 1158 for 2," x 23/," slides, 12 for $1.69 








BRUMBERGER 
SLIDE 
VIEWER 


Versatile, 35mm 
(incleding Bantam) 
through 2%” x 
2%,” slides. Bril- 
liantly illuminated, 
enlarged pictures with optically ground 
and polished lens. Aut tic centering 
device for various sizes. On-off switch, 
6 foot cord. All steel, grey wrinkle finish. 
No. 1225 Viewer... ‘ £5.95 











SLIDE FILES 


Portable, all-stee! in- 

files keep 

slides sofe ond han- 

dy. ideal for we 

when circulating sub- 

jects, or for perma- 

nent storoge. Numbered slots keep slides in 
correct numerical sequence ot al! times 


. 1150 for 150° 2” x 2” Slides $2.95 
. 1125 for 125* 2%,” x 2," Slides 3.95 
. 1100 for 100° 23,” x 2%/,” Slides 3.95 
. 1075 for 75° 3%,” x 4” Slides. 3.95 
® Holds twice as many Ready-Mounts. 
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Primary Child’s World: 
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about the community is to go into 
it. Walks around the neighbor- 
hood to look at animals and plants 
in parks or gardens, to observe 
growth changes and seasonal 
changes, and to see pets acquaint 
the children with their environ- 
ment. Trips to explore the nearby 
store, visit the fire department or 
like this we go to the “‘post office’”’ 
even though today it has taken 
wing, tend to mold group feeling 
because they give a common experi- 
ence out of which sharing and 
growth result. 

And what is the purpose of all 
these first hand learning opportuni- 
ties — opportunities to go in small 
groups away from the school, out 
into the community, to see, to ob- 
serve, to experience? Certainly the 
most readily thought of purpose is 
to provide a wide background of 
reading readiness activities, but 
there are secondary, if not higher 
purposes to be served—namely, 
those which bring experiencing to 
its true outlet via the child’s imag- 
inative creative urge. 

These young children of primary 
grade level have not only experi- 
enced the opportunity of observing 
the fishing boats in the harbor, 
but now have been asked to create 
their impressions—not necessarily 
in speaking, discussion or other 
forms of communication, but, in 
this case, through artistic expres- 
sion, through manipulating cray- 
ons, charcoal or other drawing ma- 
terials. 

These two young children—lit- 
tle Neisi boys—are constructing an 
auto ferry. Have they created this 
out of some mysterious fund of in- 
formation or imagination? No. 
Their ideas have been expressed 
as the result of their opportunity 
to see these things exist in their 
community to observe carefully, 
then to re-create their ideas—each 
according to his own creative imag- 
ination—back in his classroom work- 
shop. 

Selecting and Placing Pictures 

Reproductions of the old mas- 
ters, of contemporary artists, and 
photographic study prints tie into 
the childrens’ units of work. Some 
of these pictures, mounted attrac- 
tively and placed on the eye level 
of the children during their stu- 





dy, are selected to point up the 
lesson. Others are used for room 
environment, to create an atmos- 
phere which reflects the beauty 
of our culture; thus, they serve as 
an indirect method of teaching. 
Alert teachers will have their own 
picture files. Children whose back- 
grounds have been permeated with 
beautiful pictures, slides, films, and 
visual impressions from field trips 
express themselves creatively. 


Utilizing Films, Filmstrips, Slides 

Films about wild life, about chil- 
dren—particularly in other parts 
of the nation and of the world, 
stimulate thought, concentrate at- 
tention and begin to help the child 
understand his place in the world. 
Films are valuable for building 
reading readiness because they add 
to the child’s fund of information 
and bring meaning to what he 
reads. 

With filmstrips and slides, the 
teacher has the advantage of con- 
trolling the pace, talking as the 
pictures are shown, and of encour- 
aging the children to talk. Young 
children are generally <zedulous 
about what they hear and see. They 
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Three Great Circus Pictures 


“CIRCUS SHOW" 


A request film, produced as a sequel to 
Academy's highly praised “Circus Peo- 
ple" and “Circus Animals." Filmed un- 
der the ‘big top"’ in characteristic 
Academy manner, ‘Circus Show" com- 
bines thrilling circus acts with sound 
effects and music, quickens the imagi- 
nation and affords rich understanding 
and background for reading readiness. 
Available in B&W only. Grade level— 
Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate 
classes. 


“CIRCUS PEOPLE”’ 


— how they live and work behind the 
scenes. In Color and B&W, 


“CIRCUS ANIMALS” 


— how they are cared for, trained and 
worked. In Color and B&W. 
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P.O. Box 3088 * Hollywood, California 
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tend to react intensely and spon- 
taneously. Their backgrounds, as 
with older children, condition the 
intensity of the reactions irrespec- 
tive of whether the new experience 
is real or vicarious. 


Listening to Recordings and 
School Broadcasts 

Listening to stories told by the 
teacher, recorded, or heard over the 
air is fun. Youngsters enjoy the 
beauty of poetry and the sounds 
of the music and of the words. They 
will listen to musical selections 
which seem to be far beyond their 
level of maturity, as Bach and 
Brahms, if listening time is pro- 
vided. They enjoy hearing the 
same song or story over and over 
again. 

The advantages of using audio- 
visual materials at the primary 
level are much the same as those 
at other levels. Audio-Visual ma- 
terials carry meaning because they 
are real and tangible; they serve 
both to arrest and hold attention 
and to stimulate creativity. Good 
teaching involves using all audio 
and visual experiencing smoothly 
and with purpose—with the atten- 
tion of the learners on the lesson 
rather than on the methods or 
media. Fortunately, the range of 
materials from the tiniest seed or 
smallest shell to the teaching film 
is exciting and unlimited—and all 
of these materials of instruction 
should and must be provided to 
all the children who come into 
our schools if we as teachers are 
to accomplish our goal—to truly 
prepare our children and our youth 
of today for the great world of 
tomorrow! 2 

* * * 


Atomic Energy and American Flag 
Series Added to SVE Film Library 

@ The Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, announces the addition of 
ten new filmstrips for national distri- 
bution via its filmstrip library. These 
include an atomic energy series of 
two color strips with manual, three 
new -color filmstrips with captions 
comprising the Story of the American 
Flag Series, and five strips added to 
the primary reading series produced 
in cooperation with Row, Peterson 
and Company. 

The atomic energy filmstrips con- 
sist of Let’s Look at the Atom, 53 
frames, and The Atom at Work, 50 
frames, produced by the Council of 


"Our World Neighbors" 


IN PROJECTION 


MEETS EVERY CLASSROOM NEED 


Now you can see for yourself... without cost or obligation . . . how the 
Bausch & Lomb Dual Purpose LRM projects both conventional and stu- 


dent-made slides, printed illustrations and text, eo and geo- 


logical or botanical specimens. You will see the large, s 


arp, brilliance 


screen image. Possible because of unusual amount of light projected 


by two fine quality optical systems. 


Illumination is balanced. You can switch from slide to opaque projection 
without apparent change in screen brilliance. 
The built-in blower cooling system protects your slides and opaque 


materials from heat damage. 


WRITE 


for free demonstration and literature. Bausch & Lomb Optical 


Company, 747-N St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


paUscH & LOMB glGfSLLCO7U projectors 





Atomic Implications, Inc., University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
The scientific principles of the atom- 
ic theory are explained simply in the 
first film, while the other points out 
some of the more important peace- 
time applications of atomic energy. 

Titles of the Story of the American 
Flag Series include The Flag is Born, 
27 frames, The Flag Develops, 27 
frames, and How to Honor and Dis- 
play the Flag, 24 frames. These films, 
produced by Filmfax Productions, 
New York, trace the history of Amer- 
ica through its flags from the time of 
the Vikings to the birth of the United 


States, also showing the various flags 
which have flown over this country 
since the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

The black and white filmstrips in 
the Alice and Jerry Reading Series, 
which now totals 14 filmstrips, are 
designed to stimulate language devel-. 
opment and to build a background 
of meanings for the stories of the 
Alice and Jerry readers. The titles 
include High On the Hill, 35 frames, 
Day In and Day Out, 45 frames, 
Singing Wheels, Parts I and II, each 
45 frames, and Engine Whistles, 45 
frames. * 
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& 
A NEW l6mm Sound Film 


YOUTH & SUMMER 
IN SWEDEN 


Plan to tie in your social stud- 
ies schemes or geography lessons 
with latest films from other 
nations. 

Authentic, interesting and ed- 
ucational, these films portray the 
culture, handicrafts, life, work, 
sports and scenery of lands across 
the seas. American narration. 

Send for complete catalogue 
with list of regional distributors. 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, 


© non-profit organization 
112 West 48th St New York 





Inc. 


19, N.Y 
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Now You Can Show 


Bring World Neighbors into your classroom. Use 
world-famous fecture 16mm sound films with Eng- 
lish titles, as entertaining, informative supplemen- 
tary teaching aids. These film classics — hitherto 
seen only in foreign film theatres of some large 
cities — make an effective special feature of your 
curriculum. 

Show BRANDON film releases for selective 
Ed t, and Benefit purposes. 
FARREBIQUE, engrossing, authentic documentary story 
of French rural life, considered best film available on 
subject . . . Jean Renoir's GRAND ILLUSION, universally 
acclaimed os a great contribution to world peace . . 
Johann Strauss’ famous operetta DIE FLEDERMAUS 
filmed in magnificent color . . . MAN OF ARAN, Robert 
Flaherty's memorable saga of man against the elements 

. John Ford's THE LONG VOYAGE HOME, moving 
adaptation of Eugene O'Neill's sea plays . . . TH 
ROOSEVELT STORY 
ecclaimed os ‘‘one of the most important films of his- 
tory." 
Act Now to Plan and Schedule a Series of Programs! 
Mail this coupon TODAY for 64 page 1950 catalog 
of BRANDON International Film Classics combined 
with The Handbook For Film Soci 
VWSVOGg Sessa seeeeneeeeeeeee25§ 
® BRANDON FILMS, Inc., Dept. SH 
= 1700 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


s Gentlemen 
§ Please send copy of 1950 Catalog. 
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official film biography of F.D.R. | 


Minnesota Education Department 
Pioneers in Use of Tape Recordings 
@ Magnetic tape recording is the 
latest thing in audio-visual educa- 
tion, and the Minnesota Department 
of Education, Minneapolis, is pio- 
neering in its use. To help dissemi- 
nate worthwhile educational pro- 
grams which have been recorded on 
tape, the department has established 
a central library of recordings and a 
system for distributing them to 
schools throughout Minnesota. 

In the schools of Minnesota, teach- 
ers may now choose tape recorded 
radio programs which will be adapt- 
able to their teaching plans simply 
by selecting them from the long, 
classified mimeographed list entitled 
“Tapes for Teaching” which is dis- 
tributed by the Department. The list 
is kept growing continually, and 
teachers are invited to suggest new 
types of programs that they would 
consider worthwhile. The list al- 
ready includes such subject headings 
as Agriculture, Conservation, Eng- 
lish-Speech-Drama, Health, History, 
Music and Science. 

For teachers who do not yet under- 
stand the principles of tape recording 
and how the 
be used in the school, a booklet en- 
titled “How Tape Recording Simpli- 
fies Teaching” has been prepared by 
the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, makers of “Scotch’’ 
netic recording tape. It explains very 
simply that magnetic tape recordings 
are made by speaking into a micro 
phone which transmits sound in the 
form of electrical impulses through a 
magnet in contact with a metallic 
tape. Since the sound impulses are 


new medium can best 


mag- 


of varying intensity, the metallic sur 
face of the tape becomes magnetized 
with a pattern which retains the elec 
trical impulses of the sound. ‘These 
impulse patterns can then be trans 
ferred back to through the 
speake r. 

One of the 
useful features of this method of re« 
cording is that the sound patterns on 
the tape can be 
used again and again for new record 


sound 


most interesting and 


“erased” and the tape 


ings. 
frequency magnetic field to the tape 
by means of an erase head similar to 
the recording head. This signal is 
not heard because it is of too high a 
frequency for reception by the hu 


This is done by applying a high 


man ear. 


The outstanding features about 


tape recording which make it es- 
pecially desirable for classroom use 
are the facts that the tapes are not 
as fragile as disc records, they give no 
surface sound, they can be erased 
and reused, and they can be edited 
simply by snipping and splicing. Cer- 
tain portions may be played and re- 
played without weakening or de- 
stroying the fidelity of the recording, 
for the whole thing is done by elec- 
tronic impulses, with nothing harm- 
ing the tape surface. 

A few of the uses for tape record- 
ings recommended by the booklet 
include recording of speeches and 
drama rehearsals for critical play- 
backs, recording of scripts done by 
writing classes to judge their dra- 
matic effect, correction of speech de- 
fects, and speed dictation drill for 
shorthand classes. Other worthwhile 
uses are also explained. 

Manufacturers are working con- 
stantly to improve the tape recording 
process, and the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education is pioneering in 
its use; thus, a new thread is being 
woven into the complex pattern of 
the audio-visual tapestry of modern 
education. 


Extraordinary New Film On 
CHILD CARE GUIDANCE 


= 


eZ "THE BABY SITTER” 


| Shows proper handling by baby sit- | 
| ter to keep children safe and happy 

while parents are out. 
+ SALE $48.00 


Qutstanding 16mm Educational Films 


RENTAL $3.00 : 


COOKING 


KITCHEN SAFETY 
MEASURING 
PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 
TERMS AND WHAT THEY MEAN 


1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
ART EDUCATION 


CARE OF ART MATERIALS 
DESIGN: LINE 
LET'S PLAY WITH CLAY 
DRAWING: THE SQUARE 


1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


BUYING FOOD 
AVAILABLE FOR SALE 1 REEL $40.00 EACH | 
OR RENTAL 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 Bast 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SEE and HEAR 





Epics of History: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TEN) 





time it decided to select film mate- 
rial for use in the teaching of world 
history. Various feature pictures 
were discussed. At the next meeting 
in April, definite footage was ex- 
cerpted with which Mr. Braslin made 
a rough cut work-print. More and 
more excerpts were selected in time 
and the sound tracks for each were 
re-recorded. 

The committee had completed two 
movies and were in the final stages of 
two more when the annual meeting 
took place in the following Novem- 
ber. One film, The House of Roths- 
child, was sent to St. Louis for ex- 
perimental classroom use. The other 
films were Marc Antony of Rome, 
Conquest (Napoleon’s advance on 
Moscow and his retreat), and The 
Crusades. 

During the year 1948, the commit- 
tee put together Winning Our Inde- 
pendence from The Howards of Vir- 
ginia (based on the book, Tree of 
Liberty.) From Tennessee Johnson 
was made a subject called Johnson 
and Reconstruction which explains 
vividly the place of Andrew Johnson 
in American history. 

The Twentieth Century-Fox fea- 
ture, Brigham Young, provided foot- 
age for Driven Westward; and 
Drums Along the Mohawk visualized 
the Revolution in New York state at 
Fort Stanwix. 

By now the use of feature picture 
footage in this way had become an 
accepted fact, thanks to the fore- 
sight, countless discussions, and prob- 
lem-hurdling of the National Coun- 
cil’s Audio-Visual Committee. 

Last year at the annual N.C.S.S. 
November meeting, an excerpted 
version of Oxbow Incident called 
Due Process of Law was premiered 
by showing it to a student group, 
The reaction was splendid. Com- 
mented one student, “I don’t know 
all of the things I got out of it, but 
I do know that, as long as I live, I 
never want to be a member of a 
mob.” 

A recent excerpt production called 
Justice Under the Law taken from 
Louis de Rochemont’s Boomerang 
contains legal subject matter that 
might well attract professional classes 
in law schools as well as the high 


“Our World Neighbors" 


is famous for— 


is now at your 


service in 


Specially edited for class use, retaining the 
comprehensiveness, clarity and full dramatic 
impact of MOT's professional releases, these 
16mm. MOT Forum Films are the most prac- 
tical and stimulating introduction your stu- 
dents can have to the challenges of the world 
for which you are preparing them. 
Government, history, social studies, current 
affairs, science ... many of the most important 
areas of education today are covered for you 
thoroughly, yet simply and vividly, by THE 


FORUM FILMS 





CAREERS FOR GIRLS 

Four million girls in school today will soon 
go out to make careers for themselves. This 
film tours the many fields open to them — 
shows requirements, opportunities, rewards 


THE FAMILY—-AN APPROACH TO PEACE 
Brings home to your students the hopes, 
fears, domestic problems of people like 
themselves all around the globe. A valu- 
able background for closer human knowl- 
edge of our world neighbors. 


AMERICA’S NEW AIRPOWER 

Here are the new supersonic planes the 
U.S. military (and all U.S. youth) are 
talking about! A thrilling review of what 
may be our strongest weapon against World 
War IIL. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT 

A series of three one-reel films which ex- 
plain simply and graphically the constitu- 
tional divisions of the U. $. Government 
and how they are related. Makes clear and 
interesting the vital facts of our democratic 
governing system which often baffle the 
average student. 


school social study classes. “The story 
is reputedly taken from the life of 
former Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings. 

Plans for this year include studying 
the possibility of acquiring inspira- 
tional footage from feature films for 
use in motivating vocational selec 
tion. Negotiation also is under way 
with a family life group to make 
excerpted subjects on the problems 
of family life. 

Today the titles mentioned in this 
summary are available for rental at 
practically all the educational film 


MARCH OF TIME. 


Which of these new Forum Films do you want to buy or rent? 


INDIA, ASIA’S NEW VOICE 

Strife-torn India has become che big hope 
of democracy in Asia. Here you see her eco- 
nomic progress--and the basic social prob- 
lems which confront Nehru's government 


YOUR POSTAL SERVICE 

Biggest retail business in the world today 
is the U. S. Post Office. Here your students 
see its inner workings, and how mail is 
guarded against fraud and crime. 


LIFE WITH GRANDPA 

As medical science advances, more people 
are living longer, with less to do, This film 
points the way for greater help and under- 
standing from the younger generations. 


Mail this coupon for more information 
about MOT Forum Films 

The MARCH OF TIME mM 

369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your folder on MOT Forum Films, in 
cluding purchase and rental prices and the names of 
dealers in my locality. 


Name —__.. 


Address 


libraries of America. Through these 
titles and those to come, the realities 
the social problems and events of our 
country will be dramatically por 
trayed, thus helping to properly form 
the attitudes and ideals of our grow 


ing citizens. o 


Art Treasures to be Filmed 

@ A motion picture based on the 
Habsburg art 
which have been displayed recently 
in the National Gallerv at Washing 
ton, D.C., will soon be released by 
Regency Productions, Inc., New York 


famous treasures, 
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for better instruction. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 


Chandler and Cypher 


$3.50 


A vital new book intended as a class 
text in colleges and normal schools and 
as a source book for the regular class- 
room teacher. It provides a step-by-step 
“how-to-do-it" and “where-to-find-it" 
program for enriching the curriculum 
with the aid of audio-visual techniques. 


RECOMMENDED 


by Audio-Visual Guide and many others 


Send for our new complete 
catalogue 6 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3,N. Y. 


























16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















Colonial Williamsburg 
IN 2x2 KODACHROMES 


Quality of slides recognized. These 
Kodachrome have won acceptance 
among well known institutions. 
Scenes where Democracy in govern- 
ment began, the most impressive his- 
toric center in America. Many fea- 
tures with teaching values for better 
Americans today, providing for un- 
hurried study and discussion. 


For details and preview write: 


Historical Kodachromes 
BOX 711, DELAVAN, WISC. 











THE NEW FILMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHT) 
Our Country's Health (11/4 reels, snd 
and color); U. S. Defense Against 
Foreign Plague (1 reel, snd and col- 
or) ; and The Longshoreman (I reel, 
snd and color). A very complete bul- 
letin describing these subjects is 
available from Frith Films at 1816 
N. Highland, Hollywood, California. 





New Johnson-Hunt Subjects 

@ From the West Coast, too, comes 
announcement of two new Johnson- 
Hunt social studies’ Films: The Pa- 
cific Coast of Memixo-Baja Califor- 


| nia and The Pacific Coast of Mexico 
| — The Mainland. Another film Purse 


Seining describes this type of com- 
mercial fishing. 

SVE Social Studies Filmstrips 

@ Filmstrips from the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. (now located 
in a handsome new headquarters 
building at 1345 Diversey Parkway in 
complete new SVE catalog now avail- 


| able. The Social Studies area is one 
| of most complete in this very exten- 
| sive library collection. 

| Young America Filmstrip Series 

| @ There are also the new Young 
| America filmstrips for geography and 


other social studies classes, released 
this month under the general title 
Products and Industries Series, Set 
No. 1. The set includes How We Get 
Our Iron and Steel (40 frames) ; 
How We Get Our Copper (42); 
How We Get Our Coston (44); 
How We Get Our Rubber (46); 
How We Get Our Coal (41); and 
How We Get Our Aluminum (46). 


Improved Filmstrip Unit Announced 
@ An improved indexing and filing 
feature for the MF-6 filmstrip stor- 
age cabinet made by Neumade Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, has been an- 
nounced recently. 

Shown at the February NEA Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, the im- 
proved cabinet is offered by the com- 


COLOR SLI DES—Largest | 


selection of western scenes and 
nature subjects. Forty cents | 
each with discounts. Sent on | 

| 





approval. Write for lists. 
Nesbit's, Estes Park, Colorado 





Joun C. KENNAN 


pany at no increase in price. It has 
become a standard item for bulk 
filmstrip storage. 


- Kennan Named SVE Sales Head 


@ Joun C. KENNAN, former staff 
member of the University of Chicago 
and director of the Evans Scholars 
Foundation, has been named vice- 
president and director of sales for the 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Kennan’s appointment was revealed 
last month by William H. Garvey, 
Jr., SVE president. 


Ford Sponsors Industrial Arts 
Awards for Jr., Sr. High Schools 
@ The national industrial arts 
awards program for junior and sen- 
ior high school students which was 
begun by Scholastic Magazine three 
years ago, will now be administered 
by the Ford Motor Co., and will be 
known as the “Ford Motor Company 
Industrial Arts Awards.” 

Cash awards for outstanding work- 
manship and design in wood work, 
metal work, mechanical drawing, 
printing, model making, plastics, ma- 
chine shop and electrical work will 
be increased over amounts granted 
previously. Entries for the awards 
include seventh through twelfth 
grade class projects made in the in- 
dustrial arts and vocational classes in 
all schools. 





by expert teachers 
Write for FREE 
commentary, vocabulary, 
and prices. 
Please state school or organization. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 
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REFERENCE SHELF 


* A good catalog reference shelf is 
a primary step in your audio-visual 
program. Here are the latest volumes 
and supplements available to our 
school readers. Incidentally, we'd 
appreciate your mentioning SEE & 
Hear’s Reference Shelf listing when 
writing for these free materials: 





[1 ALLIED INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS, 
Master Catalog, including five mem- 
ber producers (Academy, Arthur 
Barr, Bailey Films, Paul Hoefler Pro- 
ductions, and Johnson-Hunt Produc- 
tions). Write AIP at 2044 N. Beren- 
do Street, Los Angeles 27, California. 


(-] Britiso INFORMATION SERVICES, 
new catalog of British official films 
available from BIS, British Consulate 
and numerous commercial deposi- 
tories throughout the U.S. Lists 100 
current titles with brief synopsis of 
each. Address Film Officer, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


[-] Coronet Fits, Catalog Supple- 
ment, available February, 1950, in- 
cludes all Coronet films not previous- 
ly listed in the annual catalog issued 
last year. Write Coronet Instruction- 
al Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


(] Marcu or Time, Forum FItMs, 
new brochure lists 10 current films. 
Write M of T, Forum Films at 360 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
NOS 

[] Soctery FoR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
new Master Catalog, listing the com- 
plete SVE libraries of filmstrips, also 
equipment. Write SVE at 1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


New Educational Recorder 
Announced by Brush Development 
® A new type of magnetic tape re- 
corder has been especially designed 
and engineered for educational use 
by the Brush Development Co., 
Cleveland. Known as the Education- 
al Model Soundmirror, it was devel- 
oped to incorporate low price and 
quality in a portable unit for the 
schoolroom. 

Special features of this model are 
its light weight and affixed handles 
for easy carrying and its low wattage 
which gives it adequate power for 
classroom use, yet obviates the need 
for a separate amplifier. A panel on 


“Our World Neighbors" 


the back permits plugging in connec- 
tions for radio input, microphone 
input and external speaker output 
without removing the back. 


Magnetic Sound on Film Provides 
New Tool for Visual Education 

@ The use of magnetic sound-on-film 
is producing a new instructional tool 
in visual education, permitting teach- 
ers to “tailor make’’ their films ex- 


actly as they want them, according | 
to Marvin Camras, physicist in | 
charge of magnetic recording re- | 
search at Armour Research Founda- | 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology. | 

Not only can sound be produced | 
but it can be kept up to | 
In- | 
own | 
films, where before, perhaps the film | 
could not be produced at all because | 


cheaply, 
date by easy 
structors can 


revision, he said, 
now thake their 


of high recording costs. 
The Armour foundation recently 
received the U.S. Camera Achieve- 


ment Award for its “outstanding con- | 
tribution to motion picture photog- | 
»” by | 
its achievements in developing mag- | 


raphy, amateur and professional 


netic sound for 8mm and 16mm mo- 
tion pictures, 
magnetic recording 
applied for 87 more. Many of these 
pertain to the use of magnetic sound 
for motion pictures. 


Ampex Promotes T. Kevin Mallen | 


@ T. Kevin Mallen was recently 
made general manager of the Ampex 
Electric Corp., manufacturers of the 
Ampex magnetic tape recorder. 


the firm. 





The foundation has 38 | 
patents and has | 





He | 
had formerly been vice-president of 





4 Exceptional 
NEW FILMS 


ONE GOD -- How We Worship Him 
37 minutes — Rental $10 
Authentic! Beautifull Impressive! inspiring! 
Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fitch 
This film presents the three major _felighous 

and fash. 


faiths in an | . 
ion. Becutiful music -- orchestral and choir, 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
An Eddie Albe:t Production 
20 minutes in color — Rontel $7.50 

A mental health film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers, Its mais 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
ond to promote the emotional security of 
the child, 





HYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR 

20 minutes -- Rental $4.50 
Ad that til the psyche. 
logical reaches of the human mind. Fer 
classes in psychology, and professionel 
groups. 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
38 minutes — Rental $7.50 
Demonstrates how hidcien motives influence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho- 
therapy. For psychology classes and profes- 
sional groups. 





Write for Free Catalog Listing 
Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 
SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St 
DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave 








% PAPER FORESTS 


From vast Canadian forests to the paper mill. 
The colorful and authentic story of logging. 
9 min., sd., b&w. Write for free film and 
filmstrip literature. 


FLORY FILMS, INC., mg erg Film Dept. 


303 East 71st Street, New 21, N. Y. 














Order PEERLESS FILM TREATMENT for your 
library prints —to make them last longer. 
The money you will save on replacements will 
enable you to buy additional films. 


The one and only PEERLESS vapor-in-vacuum 
process -- proven for 16 years — — guards against 
damage from proj 

of temperature, humidity or dryness. PEERLESS- 
treated film does not absorb excess moisture 
or projector oil, or invite dirt. What little dirt 
there is remains on the surface, and cleans 
off easily and thoroughly. Film runs smoothly 
right from the start and projects better. Prints 





165 
PROCESSING PLANTS 





7- FILM LIBRARIES ~ 
d 


a to Buy More Films Without Expanding Your Bu 


get 


need only one PEERLESS treatment - it lasts 
permanently — and it is not expensive. 


if some of your prints are not PEERLESS- 
treated, you will receive prompt service from 
our processing plants in New York and Holly- 
wood and from ever 25 Official PEERLESS 
Licensees from coast to coast. Ask us which 
is most convenient te you. And write for our 
folder, “20 Questions on Film Protection”. 


More and more film libraries are insisting on 
PEERLESS FILM TREATMENT. it keeps their 
films in service longer. 





Feerwess FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


WEST 46TH STREET, NEW 


YORK 
AND 


19, N. Y, 


IN NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 





“How to Judge Facts” 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


couldn’t buy a new gymnasium they 
couldn't buy a new projector. 
Clark: There were three analogies in 
that. There’s one Ted mentioned 
and then there’s one about the movie 
being run commercially and in a 
school room — there’s a great differ- 
ence between the costs. 

Haefner: That was the most misused 
one! 

Helen: The $700 a month cost was 
for commercial projection. In the 
classroom the teacher does the pro- 
jection. You wouldn’t have that cost. 
You can’t compare the two. 
Haefner: Very good. 

Student: The “writer” didn’t think 
the school needed a projector because 
he thought it was for entertainment. 
Haefner: Another important thing 
that was brought out in the film? 
Lucy: Sometimes the words you use 
in your reasoning have double mean- 
ing. 

Haefner: What was the example in 
the film? 

Student: He was using the same 
words that describe two things that 
couldn't be put in the same class! 
Helen: The word “afford.” It’s the 
same word, but different meanings 
can be put to it by different people. 
Student: Yes, a thousand dollars 
sounds a lot different to me than to 
a millionaire like John Rockefeller. 
Student: On the same line of think- 
ing. ‘Expenses’ different 
things to different people. 

Lucy: Take the word “luxury.” Some 
people think a car is a luxury, but 
other people think it’s a necessity. 
Haefner: Yes —- Democracy is one 
word, but does democracy mean to 
the working man the same thing as 
it does to the man who hires labor? 


means 


(Discussion continues and constant 
clarifying references are made to the 
film experience.) 

Haefner: Let’s see if we can take 
some illustrations from everyday life 
that you're probably apt to run into 
and study the relation of facts and 
impressions sought. I have prepared 
slides of several advertisements. Let’s 
look at a few and study them. Here 
is a soap ad taken from a newspaper. 
What I want you to do is to apply 
relevant facts, analogy, assumption, 
platitude, double meaning together 


with any others that we have men- 
tioned and analyze this ad. 

Phyllis: Well, they are trying to in- 
fluence our thinking instead of ap- 
peal to certain things that people are 
already interested in — in this case a 
bathing beauty. 

Fred: They want to hypnotize you 
by repetition so you go buy that size 
and kind of soap. 

Haefner: Do you see any irrelevant 
facts here? 

Student reads: “Lots of lather to 
make you lovelier.” There’s no con- 
nection between the beautiful girl 
and lots of lather to make you more 
beautiful. 

Haefner: Why is it there? Actually 
that is an irrelevant point, isn’t it? 
(Discussion continues) 

Lois: They’re assuming that this girl 
could never get married unless she 

. Etc. 
Haefner: (As class period ends) Now 
let’s look at tomorrow’s assignment. 
What are some other lines of inves- 
tigation we can do? 
Helen: We could go on and study 
advertising in magazines and how it 
affects us. 
Lucy: Well, maybe we could find out 
how advertising in other fields, such 
as movies, radios, affects our think- 
ing! 
Claude: We could check through 
newspapers and see how editorials 
try to influence us. 
Haefner: Yes —and now what are 
some of the things we have done 
today that we'll want to be doing 
every day in our thinking? 
Student: Well, you wouldn’t want to 
rush headlong to conclusions. Let's 
think it over before jumping at con- 
clusions. 
Student: We’ll want to check through 
those things we’re told before making 
up our minds, 
Student: Let’s sit down and concen- 


NEXT MONTH 
Audio-Visual Resources 
for SCIENCE EDUCATION 
* The 


survey of ideas, workable pro- 


first comprehensive 


grams, selected films for sci- 
ence classes, from elementary 
Order 


to college level. your 


extra copies now! 





trate on the real and leading facts of 
new ideas we're studying. 

Haefner: In other words if we will 
give some thought to finding the facts 
and being on the alert in judging 
facts, we'll try to come out with 
better answers! What we want to 
do is start being on the alert always 
to what you hear over the radio, 
what you hear at the dinner table, 
what you hear from your fellow 
friends. We'll look for facts, for false 
assumptions, for good and bad analo- 
gies, for generalized words with 
double meaning, for platitudes. 
That’s the job we've got to do! When 
we come to a study of something 
like “Labor versus Capital” in our 
class then we'll have a basis for check- 
ing up whether this or that idea is 
true — whether the information is- 
factual or false. As citizens, this is 
one of our big responsibilities. 


* * * 


“The Quiet One” Becomes Available 
in 16mm for Educational Use 

@ Robert Flaherty has called it “a 
milestone in motion pictures, one of 
the most revealing pictures ever 
made.” John Huston described it as 
“one of the greatest pictures of our 
time.” The New York Newspaper 
Guild chose it as “best picture of the 
year. 

Subject of these and many other 
kudos, is a poignant story of an un- 
loved, sensitive and frustrated little 
Negro boy, The Quiet One, which 
will be distributed, beginning early 
next month, as a 16mm motion pic- 
ture. 

Filmed in the streets and homes of 
Harlem, and with actual residents 
appearing as actors, The Quiet One 
tells of the boy’s drift into delin- 
quency and his eventual return to 
mental health after treatment at the 
Wiltwyck School for problem chil- 
dren. The story is not only touch- 
ing in itself, but is an authentic por- 
trayal of modern psychiatric meth- 
It has been endorsed by the 
Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. It has also won special 
prizes from the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council and the Christian 
Herald. 

The Quiet One was produced by 
Film Documents, Inc. and will be 
released by Athena Films, Inc., 165 
West 46th Street, New York. 16mm 
prints of the 67-minute subject will 
sell for about $335. 
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EASTERN STATES 





« DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA + 
Brenner Photo Co., 933 Penn Ave. 
N.W., Washington 4, Free Catlog. 


Jam Handy Organization, Iuc., 
Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6. 


« MASSACHUSETTS « 


Stanley-Winthrops, Inc., 90 Washi- 
ington St., Quincy 69 and 20 
Shawmut St., Boston 16. 


« NEW HAMPSHIRE + 


A. H. Rice Co., Inc., 78 West Cen 
tral Street, Manchester. 


« NEW JERSEY + 


Slidecraft Co., South Orange, N. J 


« NEW YORK « 


Association Films, Inc. (formerly 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
$5 West 45th St., New York 19. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mogull’s, 68 West 48th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 


Visual Sciences, 599SH Suffern. 


e PENNSYLVANIA «+ 


Harry M. Reed, P. O. Box No. 447, 
Lancaster. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 917 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 

Karel Sound Film Library, 410 
Third Ave., Pittsburgh 19. 

Clem Williams Films, 311 Market 
Street, Pittsburgh 22. 


L. C. Vath, Visual Education Sup- 
lies, Sharpsville, Route 18. 





SOUTHERN STATES 





¢ FLORIDA + 
Norman Laboratories & Studio, Ar- 
lington Suburb, Jacksonville, 7. 
¢ LOUISIANA « 
Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras 
St., New Orleans 12. 
¢ MISSISSIPPI + 


Jasper Ewing & Sons, 227 S. State 
St., Jackson 2. 


USE THIS DIRECTORY TO 


¢ SOUTH CAROLINA -: 


Palmetto Pictures, Inc., 719 Saluda 
Ave. at 5 Points, Columbus 11. 


« TENNESSEE «+ 


Sam Orleans and Associates, Inc., 
211 W. Cumberland Ave., Knox- 
ville 15. 

Southern Visual Films, 686-689 
Shrine Bldg., Memphis. 





MIDWESTERN STATES 





¢ ILLINOIS «+ 


American Film Registry, 28 E 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Har. 2691. 
Association Films, Inc. (formerly 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N. 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 


¢ INDIANA «+ 
Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc., 726 
N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 6. 
« IOWA «+ 


Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-11 
Harrison St., Davenport. 


¢ KANSAS-MISSOURI « 


Select Motion Pictures, 1326-A Oak 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 614 N. 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 


« MICHIGAN « 


Cosmopolitan Films, 3248 Gratiot 
Ave., Detroit 7. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
282] E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Locke Films, Inc., 120 W. Lovell St., 
Kalamazoo 8. 


« OHIO « 


Film Service Inc., 2300 


Ave., Cleveland 14 


Academy 
Payne 

Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne Ave 
Cleveland 14. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 310 
Talbott Building, Dayton 2 





WESTERN STATES 





« CALIFORNIA «+ 


Coast Visual Education Co., 6058 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Los An 
geles 28. 

Association Films, Inc. (formerly 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2 


« OREGON «+ 


Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 306 
S. W. 9th Avenue, Portland 5 


« TEXAS e¢ 


Association Films, Inc. (formerly 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
$012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4. 


Audio Video, 
Ross Avenue 


Incorporated, 4000 
Dallas 4, Texas 


George H. Mitchell Co. 712 N 
Haskell, Dallas 1. 


« UTAH «+ 


Deseret Book Company, 44 E. So. 
Temple St., Salt Lake City 10., 
« HAWAII « 


Motion Picture Enterprises, 121 5 
Beretania St., Honolulu, 1. H 





CANADA 





General Films Limited 
Head Office: 
1534 Thirteenth 

Sask. 
Branches: 


Ave., Regina, 


10022 102nd St., Edmonton, Alta 

1396 St. Catherine St. West, Mon- 

treal, Quebec. 

212 Lutz St., 

Brunswick. 

Branch, 175 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

535 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, 
B. C. 

810 Confederation Life Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Man 


Moncton, New 


Radio-Cinema, 5011 Verdun Ave., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Audio-Visual Supply Company, lo 


ronto General Trusts Building 


Winnipeg, Man 


Consult These Audio-Visual Specialists for Your School Needs! 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 


LISTED IN 


THESE PAGES 


ARE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF FILMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Nearly all of the audio-visual materials 
reviewed in the pages of See & HEAR 
and the latest and best in the recog- 
nationally-advertised 
projection equipment, screens and ac 
cessories are available in local commu 
nity or regional areas from one of the 
dependable audio-visual 


nized lines of 


pictures, 


education 


sound 


dealers listed in these directory pages. 

Consult your specializing audio- 
visual dealer for up-to-the-minute in 
formation on new 16mm sound motion 


or silent filmstrips, 


recordings and other classroom tools. 
You'll find their prices fair and their 
service outstanding. 


Dealers: for listings in these pages write for 
information and reference form to SEE & HEAR 


812 NORTH 


DEARBORN STREET * 


CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 


LOCATE THE BEST IN EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND A-V SERVICE 





To you who!are 


helping children learn... 


The basic concepts of our earth, its formation and its con- 
tinual change, are visualized in 15 carefully-prepared 
teaching units. Each unit ends with discussion questions. 


Each unit may easily be acapted to your teaching program. 


Our Earth series will save you preparation time. Through 
selected photographs and accurate drawings, these 318 
lighted pictures will make clear those concepts which are 


difficult to explain. 





EARTH 


SLIDEFILMS 


Here’s what they SEE 


1. How We Think Our Earth 
Came To Be 


. Our Earth Is Changing 
. How Rocks Are Formed 


. The Story of The Earth 
We Find In The Rocks 


5. The Soil 


$22.50 for complete kit of five 
slidefilms. $4.50 individual 
slidefilms. 





Je 
JAM HANDY 





LIGHTED 
PICTURES 








2821 E. GRAND BOULEVARD - DETROIT 11 - MICHIGAN 





